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“ Poor Emmet,” we exclaim as we lay 
down his trial, and acquaint ourselves with 
the martyrdom of this unfortunate Irishman. 
Born in affluence, and of highly-respectable 
parents, he was destined for the law, but, 
warmed with an ardent zeal for his beloved 
country, which was then suffering under the 
persecuting spirit of the British hirelings, he 


forsook the law and joined the society of 


United Irishmen, and shortly became the 
leader of that powerful body of patriots, who 
had sworn to protect the home and fireside 
of an oppressed people, and expel tyranny 
from the land. Our hero, besides the two 
Shears anda few others, who were filled 
with indignation, and whose hearts burned 
with the holy flame of patriotism, determined 


) to avenge the wrongs inflicted on an inno- 


cent and injured people, became the rallying 
point of what the Royalists then termed the 
“rebels” of Ireland. Companies were form- 
ed, ammunition provided, and officers ap- 
pointed to command this force, which, under 
a divine Providence, they intended should 
unrivet the chains that had bound them so 
long in ignominious slavery, and Ireland be 
proclaimed a free and independent nation. 
But the fates decreed it otherwise; dissatisfac- 
ion and disunion reared their hydra heads— 
reachery and disunion stalked forth uncov- 
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EMMET. 


ered from their ranks, and the intrigue which 
the British gold effected, soon disarmed this 
noble band of the terrors with which old 
England viewed it—and “suave quiput” as 
on a Jater and more inglorious occasion, be- 
came the watch-word. Of course, all who 
had assisted in this affair and the cause in 
which these unfortunate men were engaged, 
were stigmatised as traitors conspiring to 
overturn the government, and the strong arm 
of the law was raised to punish the conspir- 
ators and abettors. Young Emmet, then but 
twenty-one years of age, was arrested and 
confined in prison, until the day of his trial ; 
during which, we venture to assert, our 
courts never witnessed more excitement in 
the breast of an injured people, nor never 
were the feelings of the heart more aroused 
than on this occasion. The insulting and 
impertinent interference of the court during 
the trial, and more particularly when he de- 
livered his dying speech, after the judgment 
had beed pronounced, must have .harrowed 
up his very soul. Hundreds who have ta- 
ken shelter under our blessed government, 
were witnesses to this last effort of expiring 
greatness ; and when he closed the outpour- 
ing of the heart, burning with amor patria, 
and which had been devoted to the sacred 
cause of ameliorating the condition of his 
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fellow countrymen, with that sublime excla- 
mation, “When my country takes her place 
among nations of the earth, then, and not till 
then, let my epitaph be written,” every cheek 
was bedewed with the soft tear of sympathy. 
A strange union of tenderness, enthusiasm 
and fortitude was the characteristic of young 
Emmet. He was violenly in love with the 
daughter of Mr. Curran, his able advccate 
and defender. The day previous to his trial] 
he was observed by his keeper, gazing stead- 
fastly on a tress of hair, suspended over his 
table on a fork. Onthe keepers’ approach- 
ing him, he said—“see how innocently I am 
engaged ; this little tress has long been dear 
to me ; and this I shall wear on the day of my 
execution.” What love and tenderness for 
the object of his affections! On the day of 
that awful event, there was found sketched 
on his table with a pen, an admirable like- 
ness of his own head, severed from the body 
lying near the scaffold, with all the frightful 
paraphernalia of high treason execution.— 
The fortitude of young Emmet, during his 
daring conspiracy, during his trial, as well as 
in plison, never forsook him. He met death 
with the firmness ofa John Rogers, He liv- 
ed a hero, and dieda martyr. The freedom 
of his darling country from the shackles of 
despotism, the enjoyment of liberty and con- 
science, and the release from oppressive bur- 
thens of his fellow citizens, was his highest 
wish. 

The greatest consolation, and consoling 
thought in the hour of death, was that he 
had done his duty to his country and _ his 
God. Suchis the brief memoir of the cham- 
pion of freedom, who sacrificed his time, his 
talents, and eventually sacrificed his life, as 
a propitiation for the crime of wishing his 
country free. He has now gone to the land 
of spirits, and his virtues will endure to im- 
mortality. H. 
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CONSUMPTION. 


A BEAUTIFUL BXEKTRACT. 


A sermon was delivered by a distinguished 
clergyman, (says the Mercantile Journal,) in 
a neighboring town, on the afternoon of the 
last Sabbath of the year, the remembrance of 
which will long be cherished by those who 


heard it. Several passages, possessing great 


beauty and power, were of general applica- 
tion; and the following extract, which we 
have been permitted to copy, will be read 
with much interest, and admired by all for! 








the striking, elevated, and just views, clothed 
in beautiful language, which is there presen- 
ted :-— 


‘Consumption, in the broad sense of that 
word, as popularly used—some mode of pul. 
monary disease—has been the only fatal dis- 
ease among us this year, excepting with 
little children, and with one other exception, 
which, however, is barely an exception. In 
this large society, numbering not less than 
fifteen hundred persons, there have been ni 
deaths from fever, sudden casualty, or any 
epidemic. Consumption has been the on: 
disease this year. It has been so in other 
years, shougt not always so nearly the only 
one. 

Why, we are tempted to ask, why is this 
one destroyer permitted in Providence to 
work such desolation here? We might 
rather ask, why have we not destroying fe- 
vers and sweeping pestilence in addition ta 
this? It does not appear that consumption 
nurnbers more victims here than elsewhere, 
and in most other climates. It is most con- 
spicuous here because we have so few other 
fatal diseases for adults. We die of this; 
not because the climate is bad, buat because it 
is so good that there are but few other fatal 
sicknesses to anticipate this. Consumption 
appears to be the one mode of decay appoin- 
ted by Providence, almost everywhere, for 
those susceptible constitutions that cannot 
endure the exposures and conflicts, the wear 
and tear, of this world, and which are not 
rescued from this by some other mode more 
quick and violent. 

I know in what gloomy colors this pre- 
vailing and fatal disorder may be, and often 
has been, depicted—its stealthy beginnings, 
its treacheries, its tedious, anxious stages, its 
flattering uncertainty, its lingering duration, 
its sure and sad result. It is associated with 
our bitter recollections of bereavements. It 
is the object of our dread apprehensions for 
ourselves and those we love. Is it not an 
appalling disease? I cannot brighten those 
sombre colors, nor lesson by one pang its se- 
vere inflictions. But this I must say, that 
there is no gisease, no modeof decline and 
death that seems to meso favorable to the de- 
relopment of religious thought and senti- 
ment, either in the sufferer or his friends, as 
ConsuMPTION. 

Since we must have sickness and pain, 
death and mourning; this disease is, above 
all others, in keeping with the purposes and 
the spirit of Christianity ; best suited to bring 
out in the chamber of sickness and death 
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that faith and hope and peace, which can of- 
ten make death itself a beautiful thing and a 
clorious triumph; and impart fortitude and 
serenity to the bereaved. Consumption has 
always appeared to me, if] may say so, the 
most religious of diseases. It is slow in its 
development. It dees not immediately ex- 
tinguish hope, but it gives early the most af- 
fecting warnings. It 2ords time for the 
mind to disengage and wean itself from this 
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she has pronounced the fererwell! and oh, 
‘how fond, and yet mournful a spell this 
‘word breathes! and, perhaps, ‘tis the Jast 
‘farewell to father, mother, brother, sister! 

| Childhood and youth, the sweet morning 
‘of life, with its “charin of earliest birds,” and 
learliest associations, have now passed.— 
|Now commences a new—a momentous peri- 
od of existence! Of this she is well aware. 
‘She reads in living characters—ncertaiaty, 


eye ° ° . } > 
world, and become familiar with higher inter-| assuming that where all was peace—where 


ests and other prospects—to set its house in 
order, to plume its wings for a_ willing, and 
often an.eager, joyous flight. This disease 
commoniy leaves the intellect clear and 
strong, in full possession of its best faculties, 
even to the last. It sometimes occasions 
nervous irritebility, and disturbs the equa- 
nimity of the temper, but not usually, | be- 
lieve, and seldom through all stages of the 
decline. Patience and composure are its 
more common attendants. It favors spiritu- 
ality of mind. Its painful tediousness pleads 
for release and for death, rises very often in- 
to a far higher signification of the sentiment 
that to die is gain. 

There is no religious eloquence so touch- 
ing, uplifting and affecting as that which 
comes from the sick bed, where consumption 
is doing its work. My mind has involunta- 
rily come to regard this disease as invested 
and hallowed with all religious associations. 
and to think of it, fancifully perhaps, as pre- 


eminently the Christian disease, the most ap-! 


propriate mode of Christian dying; and 
though it is connected, in our memories and 
our fears, with the pains of mortality, the 
blightings of hope, and the bitterness ot 
grief, I think we have no cause to repine 
that this is owr disease rather than any other 
—the more likely than others to lay us and 
ours upon the death bed.” 





THE YOUNG BRIDE. 


Observe that slow and solemn tread, when 
the young bride takes her wedded one by 
the arm, and with downecast locks anda 
heavy heart. turns her face from “sweet 
home,” anu allits associations, which have 
for years been growing, and brightening, and 
entwining so closely around the purest and 
tenderest feelings of the heart? How reluc- 
tant that step, as she moves towards the car- 
riage ; how eloquent those tears, which rush 
unbidden from their fountain ! 

She has just bid adieu to her home! she 
has given the parting hand—the parting 
kiss! With deep and struggling emotions 


all was happiness—where home, sweet home, 
‘was all in all unto her. But these ties, 
‘these associations, these endearments, she 
‘has yielded, one by one, and now she has 
broken them all asunder! She has turned 
her face from them all, and witness how she 
clings tothe arm of him, for whom all these 
have been exchanged! 

See how she moves on; the world is be- 
fore her, anda history to be written, whose 
pages are to be filled up with life’s loveliest 
‘pencilings, or, perhaps, with incidents of 
eventful interest—of startling, fearful record! 
Who can throw aside the veil even of “ three- 
score years and ten,” for her, and record the 
happy and sun-bright incidents that shall 
arise in succession, to make joyous and full 
her cup of life ; that shall throw around those 
embellishments of the mind and _ heart, that 
which crowns the domestic circle with beau- 
ty and loveliness; that which sweetens so- 
cial intercourse, and softens, improves, and 
elevates the condition of society? Or who, 
with firm and unwavering hand, can register 
the hours and days of affectionate and silent 
weeping—of midnight watching? Who can 
pen the blighted hopes—the instances of un- 
requited love—the loneliness and ‘sorrow of 
the confiding heart—the deep corroding cares 
of the mind, when neglected and forgotten, 
as it were oy him who is dearer to her than 
life—when all around is drear and desolate, 
when the garnered stores are wasted, and the 
walls dried up, and the flickering blaze upon 
the hearth wanes, and goes out! and leaves 
herin solitude, in silence, and in tears !— 
But her affections wane not, slumber not, die 
not! 

The brilliant skies may shed down all 
itheir gladdening beauties ; nature array her- 
self in gay flowers, bright hopes—and friends, 
kind friends, may greet with laughing coun- 
tenances, and olad hearts; but all avails 
‘naught. One kind look—one soft and affec- 
jtionate accent, the unequivocal evidence of 
remaining love; ene smile like that which 
wooed and won that heart enkindle brighter 
‘and deeper and lovelicr emotions at its foun- 
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tain, than heaven, with all its splendor, and 


heart are not allied with those which swe!! 


earth, with all its beauties, and gay associa-/the pomp and pageantry of the public hour; 


tions. 


they are cultivated in privacy—they are 


Oh! young man, ever be to thy young| yielded spontaneously to the smile of affec- 


bride, then, what thou seemest now to be: 
disappoint her not! What has she not given 


up for thee? What sweet ties; that bound) 


heart to heart, apd hand to hand, and life to 
life, has she not broken off for thee? Prove 
thyslf worthy of all she has sacrificed. Let 
it ever be her pleasure, as now, to cling with 
confiding joy and love to that arm. Let it 
be her stay, her support, and it shall be well 
repaid. Hers is an enduring—an undying 
love! Prosperity will strengthen it—adver- 
sity will brighten and invigorate it, and give 
to it additional lustre and _ loveliness !— 
Should the hand of disease fall upon thee, 
thea wilt thou behold woman’s love—wo- 
man’s devotion! for thou wilt never witness 
her spirits wax faint and drooping at thy 
couch! When thine owa are failing, she 
will cling to thee like a sweet vine and dif- 
fuse around thy pillow-those sweet influen- 
ces and attractions that shall touch the ma.- 
ter springs and nobler passions of thy nature 
—that shall give new impulse to life! Her 
kind voice willbe like music to thy failing 
heart—like oil to thy wounds! Yea! she 
will raise thee, restore thee, and make thee 
happy, if any thing less than an angel’s arm 
can do it! 





DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


Domestic happiness may be called the 
happiness of theheart; while successful 
ambition,to enjoy the applause of the world, 
is that of the head. Every well regulated 
mind, which looks to home as a well-spring 
of joys that gush forth and invite the taste 
—which satisfy, but never cloy it—will cul- 
tiwate this garden of human affections. 
The mind which is impelled by ambitious 
views, gradually becomes a stranger to the 
unruffled current of domestic joys; his bark 
is launched upon a_ sea of storms, which 
compel him to be on deck all the time, and 
the cabin is closed to his vision, while he is 
sustained only by the hope of reaching at 
length the goal of his desires, and mooring 
aufely inthe haven of peace. But he is 
like the miser, who barters the treasures 
ofthe heart forthe gold which moth and 
rust corrupt. He is continually counting 
his sordid gains, for which he has sacrificed 





tion; while those who follow the promptings 
of ambition are, if not doomed to disappoint- 
ment, compelled to delve for their treasure, 
which, when acquired, is (especially when 
the tempest of life visits us) unable to pur- 
chase any thing put barren misery. 





“The Rococo,” is the quaint buc in fact de- 
scriptive name of an extra just issued from the 
press of the New Mirror, and comprised in the 
Mirror Library. The word rococo came into use 
in France a few years since, when it was the 
rage to look up costly and eld-fashioned articles 
of jewelry and furniture. A chair or table of 
carved wood, costly once, but unfashionable for 
many a day, was rococo. “The Rococo,” pub- 
lished by the proprietors of the New Mirror, an- 
swers this description exactly. Jt comprises the 
three most exquisite and absolute creations of 
pure imaginations that have been produced since 
Shakspeare—* Lillian,” by Praed; “The Cul- 
prit Fay,” by Drake; and “ St. Agnes’ Eve,” by 
Keats. All three are to be had in the Mirror 
Library for 12 1-2 cents. 





The Portland Tribune appears to be making 
war upon several of the most respectable litera- 
ry journals of the country. We once had a 
sparring with the ephemeral concern while enga- 
ged in the publication of the Literary Souvenir, 
and since that time we have remarked that its 
editor, D. C. Colesworthy, has labored with in- 
defatigable zeal to convince the world that all 
the literature of the land—the most beautiful 
extracts from the productions of Cooper, Irving, 
&c.—emanated from his luminous brain! Fail- 
ing of success in this undertaking, John Neal 
has at length come to the rescue, and now we 
presume the whole lileratt of the country, like 
Gen. Scott’s coon, will at once yield the point. 





Miss Sedgwick says thatthe shield of 
silence is the most effective defence against 
a thorough gossip. 





A Discovery.—Dr. Herschell has 
discovered that the mixing of nitrate 


the joys of existence and hoarding up for a,f silver with hyposulphate of soda both 


day of separation, those treasures which 


remarkably bitter substances, prod uces 





perish in the using. The treasures of the the sweetest substance known. 
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Che filuse. 


Lrom the London Keepsake for 1844. 
THE WIFE TO HER DYING HUSBAND. 


I have loved thee in thy beauty, 
Thy glory and thy power,— 
And shall I now desert thee 
fa thy sorrow-stricken hour ? 
There is no hand save mine to wipe 
The death-damps from thy brow ; 
Oh, false as thou hast heento me, 
T will mot leave thee now. 





Thy friends and boon companions— 
The gallant and the gay— 

Thy lovely and beloved ones, 
Look round thee—where are they? 

No trusted friend is near thee now ; 
No gentle love appears, 

To hang o’er thy death-swimming eyes, 
And bathe them with her tears. 


And [ alone return at last, 
My right in thee to claim ; 

I, with my sad and broken heart, 
My blighted hopes and name ; 

I, with my love which, strong as death, 
Alike in good and ill,-— 

Hath clung to thee, in scorn and shame, 
Unchanged, unchanging still. 


But I come not to reproach thee— 
(Ah! would I came to save!) 

{ can but smooth the rugged path 
That leads thee to thy grave ; 

But sit forever at thy feet, 
Weeping in hopeless woe; 

Ah, best beloved, would for thee 
Mine own heart’s blood might dow, 


I have loved thee inthy glory, 
‘Lhy beauty and thy power, 
And I will not now desert thee 
In thy sorrow stricken hour ; 
There is no hand, save mine, to wipe 
The death-damps from thy brow ; 
Oh, dearest to my heart and soul! 
I will not leave thee now, 





Hloral Tales. 


For the Green Mountain Gem. 


HENRI WILMOT; 
OR, 


THE DECEIVED. 


BY MRS. J. A. BARKER. 








It was on a beautiful afternoon in the plea-| 
sant month of May, thirty years since, when, 
the landlord of the “ Traveler’s Home,”—a | 
rude log cottage of spacious dimension situa- 
ted in the town of Brandon on the Western 
side of the Green Mountains,—stretched his 


hardy form at full length upon an uncouth 





bench, beneath a piazza, erected more for the 


comfort it afforded, than for an ornament to 
his habitation. In a few minutes he was 
giving forth loud indication of deep and 
healthful slumber. His sonorous breathing 
attracted the attention of a little flaxen-haired 
urchin, who in return made the adjacent 
wood echo with his gayety; but “tired na-. 
ture’s sweet restorer’ was not to be invaded, 
and notwithstanding everyeflort of the child 
to arouse him, the father still slept. 


Suddenly a horseman alighted, and throw- 
ing the rein he yet held, carelessly over a 
straying bramble that clustered near, remov- 
ed a hat, in appearance somewhat worn, and 
as he stepped upon the porch, a profusion of 
sunny curls, caught by the breeze then sstir- 
ring, waved back from aslightly saddened 
brow of more than ordinary beauty. His 
dark full eye, seemed at one glance, to have 
taken a satisfactory survey ofthe exterior of 
the building, and stepping forward, he wrap- 
ped loudly, above the head of the uncon- 
scious landlord. Attracted by this summons, 
the hostess was instantly at the door, and 
Harlow, himself, the keeper of the inn, turn- 
ed upon his hard couch and renewed his 
slumbers. ‘ Madam,” said the stranger, 
smiling, “if i judge rightly, your husband is 
partaking of an enviable repose, but, can you 
furnish me with a cup of ale and some bis- 
cuit? I have rode far andam weary.” Re- 
plying in the’ affirmative, she instantly dis- 
appeared, and the stranger seating himself 


upon a crazy stool, became ‘hi in ap- / 
* 
er hasty 


parently melancholy musings. 
return, however, with the refreshments he 
had called for, interrupted his reverie, and he 
silently commenced partaking of his repast. 
The hostess seemed anxious to excuse the 
drowsiness of her husband to their guest, by 
attributing it to privation of rest on the night 
previous ; and inquiring if he was aware of 
passing over these infested mountains, in- 
formed him that her good man, with a num- 
ber of others from a village beyond, had but 
just returned from a fruitless search after a 
set of marauders, that for many weeks had 
been a source of continued dread to the 
mountaineers, (who had suffered from their 
depradations.) as well as many travelers, 
some of whom had unhappily been overta- 
ken by the shades of evening, and thus be- 
came an easy prey: that their place of ren- 
dezvous was said to be within the remains 
of an old fort, a short distance from the road, 
once the strong hold ofa tribe of red warriors, 
long since exterminated ; and that in her es- 
timation, they had selected a right spot, as it 
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was formerly occupied by a gang of murder- 
ers who gloried in every bloody atrocity, and 
therefore fitted to be the abode of those de- 
mons who were even worse than they. 


The stranger listened attentively to this 
information, without uttering asentence, and, 
now, setting down the bowl which he had 
just drained, inquired if these desperadoes 
were so entirely depraved as to take the lives 


of those they molested, or whether they were | 
She 


satisfied with the spoils they obtained. 
answered, that as faras her information ex- 
tended, there had been no shedding of biood, 
except it was last night; that her husband and 
two of the villagers had armed themselves 
and started as travelers, expecting to be at- 
tacked by these outlaws, towards night-fall, 
and it so happened. ‘They were but a short 
distance in advance of their companions, who 
at a given signal, (should the robbers appear) 
were to rush immediately to their rescue, and 
lend their aid in securing the villains.— 
These, as expected, boldly advanced, but at 
sight of them, the captain of the plunderers, 
fearing he would be overpowered, ordered a 
speedy retreat, was fired upon by their put- 
suers, and in return sent forth several balls, 
all of which, with the exception of one, that 
slightly wounded the arm of one of the villa- 
gers, proved harmless. “How many do 
they number?” now inquired the stranger. 
“ That could not be ascertained,” replied the 
hostess, “but it is thought that they are at 
least one less since our men assailed them, as 
deep groans immediately after the fire, con- 
veyed the idea that one or more of the law- 
less band had fallen.” “Think you, that 
‘they will venture frony their covert to-day,’® 

inquired he, his piercing eye resting upon 
some object just visible in the distance. “] 
know not,” she replied, “it is said they are 
ry. slay fellows, but I should have little fear 
of them to-day ; [ suppose they are engaged 
in attendance upon their wounded, or bury- 
ing their dead.” 


“Then madam, I will be off,” resumed he, 
rising, “ butlest there should be danger, you 
would do well to warn yonder coming coach- 
man, by the waving of drapery. I perceive 
he has a female in charge, and those tender 
buds of Eden should not be exposed to the 
fiery brutality of lawless banditti.” Placing 
a small piece of gold in the soft hand of the 
child, who was fearlessly resting against him 
the stranger bowed his adieu, and vaulting 
into his saddle, the noble steed instantly 
turned a wooded point, and was immediately 
lost to view. Mrs. Harlow stood wondering 








at the sudden disappearance of her late cuest. 
until, what to herin the dim distance had 
seemed only as a dark spot, increased to the 


appearance of a traveling carriage. The eve- 
ning was deliciously beautiful. A delight- 


ful morning shower had relieved the verdure 
on either side of its dusty encumbrance, and 
notwithstanding the fierce rays of the noon- 
day sun, which had keenly darted through 
the umbrage, thousands of twining leafy ten- 
drils and swelling petals, were seen glistening 
with the refreshing moisture. Numerous 
feathered songsters warbled their merry notes 
from the pendant branches, while the gently 


undulating breezes were sweetly aromatic.— | 


The prospect, as far as the prospect was per. 
mitted to extend, was singularly picturesque, 
and little wonder that high-wrought ani 
comtemplative minds should be soothed by 
the surrounding loveliness. Even Jean Har- 
low seemed to participate in the existing har- 
mony, as approaching her husband, she gens 
tly aroused him, and related the event which 
had oceurred during his slumbers ; remark- 
ing that, she half regretted not having awak- 
ened him previous to the departure of the 
stranger, to whom he could have given more 
particular information respecting the late ren- 
counter. The keeper of the Traveler’s Home 
stretched his muscular limbs with a yawn of 
dissatisfaction, and rising, replied, “ Jean, I 
think the information you gave, entirely suf- 
ficient ; we should not be too civil to every 
one who looks in, besides, I think it proba» 
ble that you have been relating the story to 
one of the miscreants themselves, who has 
come out for the purpose of ascertaining the 
effect which their appearance of last night 
produced upon the people; and also to ac- 

wire that knowledge which may enable 
et to achieve their performances with 
greater certainty, should they see proper to 
return. “ But wife,” continued he, (obser- 
ving the dismay depicted upon her counte- 
nance, by his remarks, and for the first time 
perceiving the approach of a carriage,) “what 
provision have you made for supper?” I 
suppose we shall not be alone. Those sin- 
ewy horses are somewhat jaded, and their 
master will no doubt rest them here for the 
night.” 


Jean instantly retired to arrange her 


apartment for the expected guests, while her 
husband, endeavoring to disperse the still 
lingering sensations of drowsiness, awaited 
their arrival. / As they drew up, Harlow dis- 
covered thata gentleman and lady were the 
only occupants. The bearing of the former, 
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was noble, though deeply marked with a sadjbut the fair Julia and her doating parent, 
and somewhat stern expression of fentate ; Hind progressed but slowly towards “their in- 
his age might have been sixty, as his pong tended resting place. All the enchanting 
beauties which imagination can conceive, or 
seem to indicate, yet to the eye ofthe be- the poet describe, were now surrounding 
holder, there was no appearance of either them. The stupendous rocks, and jutting 
ee or physical decay. His companion | crags, projecting in some points enurely over 
was closely attired in a dark green habit, a their heads, was a source of commingled awe 
thick veil, which, during the day had warded | and admiration, while, on the opposite hand, 
from her youthful countenance the too in-!a dark ravine, whose gloomy depth was 
tense heat, was now thrown partially back, Closely concealed by thickly hanging vines 
and resting on her shoulders, displayed to|and irregular growths of underw ood, contras- 
view a pale face of surpassing loveliness.— ted strangely, greatly increasing the eran- 
The touching, beautiful glance of her eye, as | ‘deur and romanticity of the scene. /“ And 
the carriage halted before the door of the i inn, , this is God’s own work,” cried the enthusi- 
filled our host with admiration, and cautious-/|astic girl, as wrapt in delightful wonder, they 
ly advancing, he was about to proffer her his | lingeringly proceeded. ‘ Observe, my fath- 
assistance in alighting, when the gentleman | er, the gentle rippling of those crystal waters, 
thus addressed him : “Can you inform me)! | streaming from the bosom of yon  flinty 
sir, how far we must drive ere we reach the} prominence, together with the surrounding 
village of L.?” “Just four miles, sir,” was | view, and tell me, can man with all his boast- 
the answer. Upon receiving this reply hej ed art, bring forth a landscape, whose painte 
mused for a moment, and then turning to the | ed beauties “will compare with the majestic, 
fair being beside him, ina tender inquiry|though uncultivated loveliless of this.”"— 
said, « Julia, my love, what say you, shail)“ Daughter of her, whose budding sweetness 
we remain here, or by ‘proceeding thither to- | was equal to thine own,” exclaimed the fath- 
night, have advantage of the morning where- | er, partaking of her elevated zeal, “ be assur- 
in to pursue our journey?” “ My dear fath-| ed that the workmanship of man is never to 
er,” replied the young lady, raising her/| be counted with that ofthe Creator.” “What 
beaming eyes with a look of peculiar ‘sweet | are the par gern! erected cities, and noble 
ness, “you know thatI am always most | domes, and gilded edifices, and glittering 
happy when you consult your own pleasure | spires, from which we have separated, when 
without reference to mine, but the evening | compared with this vast expanse of vegeta- 
is so serenely beautiful and lovely thatI| tive nature; the wonderous n agnificence of 
could wish it might eccord with your appro- | these lonely mountains? and yet,” replied 
bation, to continue our way.” “ And I, my | the young lady, (a shade of melancholy 
Julia,” replied the father, “ feeling with you, gathering over her bright features, despite of 
that I have fonnd nothing apply so soothing- allthese entrancing beauties) “a feeling of 
ly to my depressed spirits as this balmy sadness pervades my heart, when IJ think of 
scenery, most willingly proceed. ‘“Perhaps,”|my departed mother, and long lost brother, 
exclaimed Harlow, “you were not aware of of whose tender socicty, in early infancy, I 
the way being infested with robbers?” “JI}was fated to be bereft. Oh! had it pleased 
was not, sir,” replied the gentleman, again | heaven, that these dear relations should have 
halting, “ and now await your information, | been our companions through the tranquility 
“I suppose we shall be in no danger of an at-/ef this delightful day, you, my dear father, 
tack,” resumed he, after Harlow had conclu- | would have been more happy!” She ceas- 
ded : * you say they do not attempt to plun-| ed, and a tear wandered from her beautiful 
der by day, and ere the’ hour of twilight, 1} eye, and decending, dropped upon the thin 
trust we shall have safely arrived at the vil-| folds which shade d her now heaving bosom, 
lage. Wethank you for this kind intima-|“ My child,” replied the old gentleman, re- 
tion; the knowledge of what has occured! garding her with de ‘ep emotion, “may the 
will serve to hurry us forward, and we will blessed spirits of the long lost, and greatly 
thereby avoid the injuries we might other-| mourned departed, ever keep thee in their 
wise have sustained by an undue lingering | heavenly guardianship, until after a long life 
amid this enchanting scenery.’ of peacefulness and joy, with him whose 
The refulgent beams of the glorious orb of| youthful affections thy unsullied heart so 
day had exchanged their brilliancy for a| purely appreciates, thou shalt join their beau- 
more mellow lustre as they lingered upon the | tiful society, no more to be separated. Long 


locks, which were completely silvered, would 














the lofty summits of the ‘Green Mountains, | cre that period, thy father hopes to partake 
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of their bliss, and all together, will joyfully 
hailthy coming. Then shall they be re- 
stored to us, thy regretted brother, and she 
the beautiful, who gave thee birth; my own 
cherished Isabel, she too will be there, no 
longer sorrowing. I saw the rose fade from 
her cheek, the sparkling of her eye grow 
dim, and the smile which always bade 
me welcome, vanish from ber care-woru 
countenance, during the indefatigable search 
made for ourboy; and when the last faint 
hope respecting his uncertain fate had ex- 
pired, the mother’s heart yielded tothe ago- 
nies occasioned by the non-return of her first 
born: and in a short time, thou, my Julia, 
wert the only emblem left me of that love, 
which has passed so rapidly away. 

Your mother’s miniature being lost on the 
same evening in which our Edward disap- 
peard, gave rise to the harrowing suspicion, 
that both these treasures had been taken by 
some of the Indians, who yet visited our 
neighborhood in small parties, for no ostensi- 
ble purpose, unless to revenge their misfor- 
tunes on whomsoever should fall in their 
way. But notwithstanding an immediate 
ast scrutinizing search, persevered in, for 

many days, no tidings could be obtained re- 
specting his mysterious fate. Alas! how 
evanescent are the joys of this life; and how 
swiftly follows pain on pleasure’s footsteps. 
Little thought we, when witnessing with de- 
light, the sprightliness of our boy, on the af- 
ternoon preceding that heart-rending night, 
of the .sorrow which was ours before the 
dawn. 7 But, when wearied of his gambols, 
he threw aside his toys and and presented his 
tender cheek for the usual salutation, ere he 
slept, heedless of coming cares, our bosoms 
slowed with parental rapture. We lingered 
near him until the rosy fingers of Morpheus 
had touched his eyelids, when, leaving him 
to his repose, we repaired to the nursery, 
where the maid had become suddenly ill, and 
at ourreturn beheld with dismay, the vacant 
couch of him on whom we doated. From 
that moment, no trace of him, however slight, 
could be discovered, and the tender frame of 
your mother, sinking beneath the blow, her 
angel spirit quickly passed to its allotted 
home. 

For a time, I too resigned myself to de- 
spair; but after some months, thy beauty, in- 
nocence and tender gayety, with the united 
efforts of my friends to restore me to happi- 
ness, would sometimes for a moment teach 
me to forget the lost ones, and as you grew 
and began to ptattle forth y our thoughts, your 
infantile featares ripening into a more exact 








semblance of your mother’s, I found that the 
tide of my blighted affections was again 
flowing with its former fervency, towards the 
one pure fount yet left to receive it, and firm. 
ly did it center with thee. Still oft, in after 
years, would the wailing of the spirit almost 
prostrate the flesh, as fond memory recurred 
to those days of endearment which were 
mine, ere the cold hand of «affliction was laid 
upon my heart, and I thought if | could only 
behold my absent boy quietly entombed be- 
side the mouldering remains of his mother, 
or know that he slept beneath the green sod, 
1 would be comforted. 

But at length resignation came, a meek 
submission to the will of a wisely ruling 
Providence, which 1 humbly adore, for by 
divine goodness my daughter was spared to 
be my solace and my pride. Deep has been 
my anxiety for her preservation and advance- 
ment, and tenderly, my love, hast thou re- 
warded my care. But, omnipotent wisdom 
has so decreed, thatthou shouldst not always 
be content alone with thy old father, and he 
now goes to place thee, if heaven be willing, 
in the arms of one, whose youth and virtue, 
render him a fitting partner to partake of, 
and return those tender delights, which it is 
time to bestow. He whose vile doings de- 
prive us of the little wherewith we were 
neatly situated, will not molest us there, and 
I shall yet have the satisfaction of beholding 
my Julia secure in the protection of a hus- 
band, and happy.” /“ And he, my father,” 
cried the sobbing girl, ‘will be to you a son, 
even as yourown Edward; and never, from 
thy unworthy daughter, shalt thou behold a 
decrease of that tenderness and love,so de- 
servedly thine.” “I know it, I know it,” 
returned the father, in faltering accents, “but 
Julia let us-drop this subject, and hasten on- 
ward. The way beyond appears more in- 
tricate; heaven grant there may be no seri- 
ous obstruction.” “Iapprehend none, fa- 
ther,” answered she, as they turned a shelving 
point, and descended at a more rapid pace in- 
to the valley, “the shades of night are be- 
fore us, but gleams of day break through at 
yonder opening; our good steeds are gentle 
and true, and will soon leave this darkness 
behind them.” / 

As she spoke, the obscurity increased, and 
with horror they beheld two figures sudden- 
ly dart from the covert ofa rock, one of 
whom sprang upon the vehicle, commanding 
silence upon pain of instant death, while the 
other seizing the rein, the carriage was hasti- 
ly drawn aside into a by-way, which at eve- 
ry step grew more obstruse, until the last 
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ray 
stationary, § shrouded in darkness. 


“In the mean time, the stranger to whom 
the attention of our readers was first called, 
after avoiding the beaten track, by plunging 
“ito a dense thicket, ligthly touched the 
proudly curved neck of his spirited steed, 


————— 


and ina moment, with slackened pace and | 


previously erected head, bowed upon a level 
with its shoulders, pursued a hazardous, un- 
even way over steep crags and along the 
hollow sides of yawning precipices, the be- 
wildering depth of which, forbade the steady 
caze of human eye, as fearlessly as if it trod 
the smooth and grassy plain. Neither did 
he who so lately guided the restive quadru- 
ped with such correctness, appear more so- 
licitous of his safety.’ Cgreless!y seated, 
with loosely hanging rein, slightly retained 
within the slender fingers of his left hand, he 
passed on without a sense of danger, uncon- 
scious of aught save his own torturing reflec- 
tions, until upon scaling the summit ofa 
fearful height, they descended into a narrow 
vale, inthe center of which stood a splendid 
oak, whose majestically spreading boughs, 
newly arrayed in tender leafy garments, 
formed a refreshing retreat, soothing alike to 
the toil-worn and weary hearted. Beneath 
this delightful shelter, ihe noble animal stop- 
ped as if from instinct, and the youth, dis- 


mounting, threw himself along upon the 
green sward, and sighed deeply. Having 


remained thus for some time, he turned up- 
va his arm, and witha glistening eve, sur- 
veyed fora moment, the’ surrounding love- 
liness. Then, asif sickening ata prospect 
so richly teeming with life and beauty while 
all within his own sad heart was Wiheted 
and sedr, buried his face . ei in the mossy 
bosom of the verdure on which he lay.— 
Suddenly a rustling saane was heard, and 
starting to his feet, his right hand instantly 
rested on a brace of smal! fire arms, hitherto 
concealed in his breast, which he. now part- 
ly drew forth. #But gazing about him, he 
quickly replaced them, and with a sort of 
trit imphant smile seated himselfat the foot 
of the tree, and murmured thus: “Remain 
Within your covert, ye murderous instru- 
ments of man’s weak cowardice ; never have 
your deadly contents assisted by this hand, 

been directed towards a fellow creature, and 
never shall be. No longer willl struggle 
against the ills of life; to meit is dispossessed 
ofevery charm, and, therefore, valueless.— 
No kindred ties have I, a wretehed orphan ; 

my noble father sleeps in death. No fa- 

ther’ s hand ever pressed my infant cheek ; no 
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of light was shut out,and they became | | mother mourns my abseric e; no sister sighs 


for my return. Once on!) y, since the fatal 
| hour in which I last met that frail flower of 
sunny affections, havel found one con- 
cenial bosom; and that too was a lone one, 
that knew notits parentage, Yet surely it 
was noble, for that heart partook of every 
manly virtue. Yes, Glenford, thou art 
brave and virtuous; but in an evil moment, 
we were separated, and when most I needed 
thy soothing, thou wast far away. Vouldst 
thou receive me—seeing that 1 have devia- 
ted from honor’s path? ButI must away.— 
My visit to the cottage has.again presente . 
to my view those domestic enjoyment 
which I once fondly anticipated, and! must 
preserve ny} r hostess and her househok 1 from 
E nbeaeaniaae fleaven grant that she is now 
occupied with those guests whom I descried; 
| tremble for their safety should they further 
proceed.” r 
As he concluded, the speaker rose, and for 

the first time appeared conscious of having 
spoken ¢ audibly ; then bending forward, he 
fixed hie’ clance in that direction where the 
rays of heaven's refulgent luminary were 
eradually becoming less perceptible, remoun- 
ted and, ‘gliding intoa solitary way, quickly 
came to a dark cavity, illumined only bya 
pale elimmer, which he ins tantly saw pro- 
ceed led from a night lamp, and k new that the 
clan was at hand. 

/ Hesitating for a moment, a harsh but 
known voice, ren ide re d husky by exciteme ‘nt, 
thus sharply addressed him: “Ha! villian; 
why linger you here when there is work be- 
fore you? Ont! or by the God you pretend 
to worshi Np, your accursed life shall be the 
forfeit!” “ Bren tly,’ ’ was the re ply, as, in- 
stantly dismounting, he advanced towards 
his inte rrogator, a raise no arm in self-de- 
fence, else, sth eniot you have hitherto seem- 
ed a friend, this hand should mete outto you 
the reward merited by this unprovoked inso- 
lence. But,” continued he, “then die, dupe 
and coward as you are,” interrupted Brently, 


my 


rel 


as a ball, with deadly force, grazed the 
ae 

temple of the youth, an d the report of a pis 

tol, after many loud an nd deep reverberations, 


died away in thé distance. He reeled back- 
ward, and for a mome nt was bewildered ; 
but recovering himself, he rushed forward 
with the fietceness of roused lion. The 
transient flash from the weapon of his adver- 
sary had dis: amazed view, 
mele totchee | in the demon grasp of him, 
who felt no remorse in taking the life of lris 
fellow,and he determined on her rescue.— 


lose. | {nh hi a (o. 





hitherto not his own. he 


With a strength, 
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clasped the muscular form of his opponent, 
compelling him to release his victim, and/“ Never, generous Wilmot,” cried the now 
turnin his owndefence. A desperate struggle sorrowing Glenford, “willl leave you to 
now commenced, but the superior powers of | perish in these wilds. Strong, and armed 
Brently, soon exhausted the tender nerve of} men are my companions, and fearless of a 
the youth, who quickly found himself pres-| lawless foe. These are now occupied near 
sed against the trunk of a tree, and knew by the entrance of this dell, to which spot we 
the close grasp of his antagonist that he was/| were attracted by a half smothered sob of 
endeavoring to unsheath the knife worn at distress, and “arrived just in time to release 
his girdle. Summoning all his energy, he| from a set of murderous miscreants, an aged 
essayed to avoid the blow, by springing aside | gentleman whom we found bound to a tree. 
from the giant embrace which held him ;| The reportofa pistol drew me in this direction, 
but, at the moment when his every effort, But come sir, for heaven’s sake, exert your- 
failed, the contents of a loaded piece, dis-' self fora moment and lean on my arm, as 
charged by an unseen hand, perforated the I convey you to them.” He stopped to raise 
head of the frantic conqueror, and the mur-! the lady, and then discovered that the body 
derous knife fell harmless to the earth.—|of Wilmot had fallen beside her, and both 
Sliding from beneath the quivering corse of |lay apparently inanimate. For a moment 


male. Take her, and may God speed you.” 








his dying foe, the youth took the female, who 
now evinced some tokens of returning life, 
in his arms ; but scarcely had he risen, when 
a ball, with whizzing sound, entered the 


right shoulder, andthe arm dropped motion- | 


less. Sickening with pain, he pursued his 
at way, until a second discharge, enter- 
ing his side, brought him with his fair bur- 
then to the ground. Quickly regaining his 
feet he placed himself between the again 
swooning lady and his assailant, with his 
remaining hand drew forth his pistols, and 
in a haughty tane of defiance, thus vocifera- 
ted : 

“Come on, ye dastardly demons! The 
hosom of Henri Wilmot fears not death, but 
for the sake of this outraged female, has re- 
solved to sell life dearly! Come on, base 
cowards, for in this contest one at least must 
die!” “ Say itnot, Wilmot,” replied a deep- 
ly tremulous voice, of silvery cadence, “sure- 
ly there is no enmity existing between those 
who are alike willing ta die for the defence- 
less. I took you for one of those vile ban- 
dits, and believed I was doing the govern- 
ment a service by ridding you of life; but 
God grant that my aim has widely erred, and 
you remain unwounded.” 

“ Major Glenford,” slowly answered the 
sinking Wilmot, “Iam dying; but thank 
heaven that I have fallen by so noble a hand 
_ Fly with this lady for whose preservation 
have received these wounds, and leave me to 
my fate. In afew moments these outlaws 
whom you have scattered, desperate at the 
repulse they have suffered, may return and 
eut off your retreat. A short distance hence, 
on the ascent of yonder mountain, there is a 
comfortable inn, where you can remain se- 
cure until the morrow, and be supplied with 
those restoratives so needed by this dying fe- 


he hesitated as though somewhat embarras- 
sed, then, applying a small tube to his lips, 
breathed upon it, and at the shrill sound, two 
of his company who were in search of him, 
having in consequence of the firing, hasten- 
ed to his support, were quickly at his side. 
In a moment the bodies were raised, and by 
direction of Glenford borne back to the dell 
where the old gentleman, with grateful tears, 
offered up thanks to heaven, for the return 
‘of his daughter, even though lifeless. And 
placing him with the bleeding youth, whose 
wounds they first strove to staunch, and the 
still unconscious maiden in the carriage, 
which had been recovered without injury, 
Glenford guided the now affrighted steeds 
along the dangerous ascent, and his follow- 
ers mounting theirs, which had been left at 
the way side, protecting him on either band, 
they rapidly proceeded, and ere the shades 





of night had closed around them, Harlow,” 


and his attentive dame, were busied in re- 
ceiving this unexpected train. 

By the social greeting with which the 
youthful Glenford was welcomed, it was ev- 
ident that, at their rustic fireside he was no 
stranger. And from the alacrity with 
which all his orders were obeyed, it was al- 
so perceptible that his entertainers considered 
themselves honored by fulfilling them.— 
When all was prepared, the wounded preser- 
ver of his beloved child was raised from the 
shoulder of her father whose arm had sup- 
ported him, and gently removed to an outer 
chamber, while one of the party sought the 
assistance of a friendly native, whose skill in 
the dressing of ts was in this region 
universally acknowledged. Previous to this, 





Glenford had removed the lady to a cot in 
the only private apartment found at the inn, 
| where Jean Harlow soon succeeded in res- 
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toring her to consciousness. Her first in-| 
quiry upon opening her eyes to the light, 
was for the welfare of her father, who, kis- | 
sing her pale cheek, assured her that he had 
escaped without injury. At this intelligence, 
a glow of thankfulness seemed to illume her | 
countenance, then deeply sighing, she mur- | 
mured the name of Wilmot, and again re- | 
lapsed into insensibility. At the articulation | 
of that name, Glenford stepped forth to soften 
her apprehension, and also ascertain if any 
connection existed between her and her pre- 
server; When bending over her to catch the 
first glimpse of returning life, a small min- 
jature, setin gold, and fastened about his 
neck witha thread of the same material, 
burst from its confinement and fell upon the 
covering. he old gentleman started back 
as the brilliant light which lightenened the 
chamber fell upon this emblem of his early 
love, then taking it up, and more closely ex- 
amining it, exclaimed, gaspingly, “* What do 
Isee? Young stranger, from whence did 
you obtain this picture?” Glenford looked 
up with emotion at his interrogator, then 
calmly replied: “Honored sir, it was the 
likeness of my mother.” “ And of my wife,” 
responded the father, as he sank into the ex- 
tended arms of his long lamented son. Af- 
ter the first overwhelming emotions, produ- 
ced by this unexpected meeting had subsided, 
Edward, at the request of his father, gave the 
leading particulars of what had occurred to 
him since their cruel separation. His first 
recollected remembrance was of an aged. fe- 
male, who used to carry him with her pro- 
miscuously, from place to place, treating him 
with much kindness, and calling him her son. | 
This mode of life continued until he had ar- 
rived, as he supposed, at the age of six years, 
when a party of their neighbors, setting out 
on a journey, his adopted mother, (as he af- 
terwards found her to be,) joined them, and 
traveling many days, they at length came to 
an open country, where she became very 
faint, and her comrads finding she could not 
keep pace with them, directed herto return 


‘tended for that regretted ‘relative. 





to an encampment of their friends, which 
they had passed the day previous, and pro-. 
ceeded on their way. Thus deserted, and 
finding her strength inadequate to the task 
of returning, his conductress grouped about, 
and atlast halted at a neat cottage, where, 
her debility increasing, she called him to 
her, and said that the Great Spirit was an- 
gry with her, and would soon take her away ; 
that she was not his mother, but had stolen 
him from a fair, bright eyed girl, who dwelt 





far towards the rising of the sun; that she 


knew herself to have been very wicked for 
taking him from his parents, and now the 
Great Spirit was angry ; but she had inten- 
ded him tobe a hunter and a great chief, 
and yet hoped that the Great Spirit would 
always be with him. She then drew from 
her knapsack a miniature, and with her fee- 
ble hands fastened it about his neck, and as 
a dying injunction, commanded him to wear 
italways. 

After her death, the cottagers generously 
retained him in their family, treating him as 
tenderly as their only son. With them he 
resided until the summer of his fifteenth 
year, when both his kind guardians were re- 
moved from this sublunary existence. By 
this regretted event he was again without a 
protector, and his youthful heart, yearning 
with filial fondness for the tender care of her 
whose surpassing loveliness was portrayed 
by the picture which hung at his breast, he 
determined to seck a _ parent’s roof, if such 
yet remained to him, and partake of the un- 
speakable enjoyments reigning beneath it.— 
Accordingly, collecting his scanty, wardrobe, 
he took a sorrowing leave of the orphan son 
of his deceased benefactors, and departed on 
his unknown way. Towards the evening of 
the second day of his journeyings, wearied 
and broken in spirit, he arrived at the dwel- 
ling of an English gentleman of some dis- 
tinction who, upon hearing his story, kind- 
ly solicited him to remain with him, in place 
of a beloved nephew, just deceased, and par- 
take of all those advantages of education in- 
With 
thankfulness he assented to this generous 
proposal, and entering upon his studies, four 
years of delightful improvement passed rap- 
idly. But the increasing atrocity of the na- 
tives towards their white brethren, called for 
redress: and young Glenford, (for so he was 
called by his patron, who, in bestowing upon 


him those benefits intended for the nephew, 


had bestowed also his name,) joined a band 
of volunteers and went in persuit of the mur- 
derers. 

During this excursion, his bravery and in- 
trepidity so gained the approbation and confi- 
dence of the captain under whom he served, 
that he reported the noble conduct of the 
young soldier to his superior officer, who ad- 
vanced him to the command of a select band 
of youths, with whom he achieved such 
deeds of valor, as won for him at his return 
the noble station he yet held. Ere the re. 
call of these troops his benefactor died, and 
the grief-stricken Glenford at his return, saw 
only the verdant sod that coverd the remains 
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of his more than father. Upon opening the 
last will of the deceased, it was ascertained 
that an ample supply of wealth was left th« 
adopted. But finding that a life of gayety 
did not accord with his present state of fee! 


ea ae eee 


ings, he retired with his men to a smal] for-, 


tress at the base of the mountains. Here he 
had remained employed in protecting his 
countrymen from harm, and punishing the 
cruel ferocity of the red men, who often with 
fiendish animosity would wreak their malig- 
nant revenge upon the unoffending settlers. 
After many desperate and hazardous encoun- 
ters, in which immense numbers of the foe 
had fallen, the survivors relinquished their 
warfare, and appeared inclined to a pacific 
disposition, Still. their well known duplici- 
ty forbade the confidence they solicited, and 
Glenford yet remained at his post. Mean- 
time, the son of the cottagers, with whom he 
had spent the lightsome days of his child 
hood, and for whom he had ever entertained 
a feeling of warmest friendship, arrived at 
maturity; and having, at the solicitation of 
Glenford, become the proprietor of the inn 
known to the reader as the Traveler's Home. 
thither was the young soldier wont to re- 
pair,and pass an hour beneath the humble 


yet hospitable roof of his early friend; and! 
ohysician in dressing the sufferer’s wounds, 


now, as ever, was greeted with warmest man- 
ifestations of regard. 

While Edward was entertaining his father 
with this recital, the fair Julia, by the exer- 
tions of Jean Harlow and her attentive hus- 
band, was restored to herself. ut so great 
had been the shock sustained by her delicate 
frame, and so deep her horror of what she 
had witnessed, that for most of the night she 
could not be persuaded that she was safe un- 
der the protection of her father and brother. 
but would wildly start from them, and _ call 
on the still insensible Wilmot to release her 
from the grasp of a base destroyer. As morn- 
ing dawned, however, her reasoning facul- 
ties became more steady, and it was now 
from her trembling lips that her father was 
made acquainted wtth the melancholy truth 
of the wounded stranger being no other than 
he whom they anxiously sought,—her own 
beloved Henri. ( 

The old gentleman, frantie at the loss of 
his daughter who was rudely wrested from 
him at the commencement of the attack, and! 
doubly grateful for her restoration, with eve- 
ry idea of tender solicitude resting in her, 


had supported the unconscious form of the. 


stranger who, in the confusion of the mo- 
ment, his bewildered sense merely under- 
stood was in some way connected with the 





ee 


rescue, prayed that it might please Heaven 
to restore him to life and happiness; but up 
to this moment had not found leisure to fee} 
1 greater interest in his fate. Even his name 
mournfully pronounced by the swooning Ju- 
lia produced no suspicion of his being near, 
the father believing that from recent excite- 
ment the disorder of her mind was such 
that she knew not what she uttered. But 
jshe, in the midst of darkness and. terrific 
fright, had recognized her lover, and quak- 
ing with terror at the recollection, disclosed 
to her amazed auditors, that the wounded 
youth in coming to her rescue, had indeed 
released her from the demon embrace of him 
whose baseness had rendered them homeless 
and whose offer of love and grandeur she 
had rejectedf “ But, dearest father,” conclu- 
ded the exhausted girl, sinking back upon 
the pillow from which she had slightly risen 
while conversing, “give no thought to the 
villainous dead, whose career of wickedness 
‘is ended forever; but hasten to the suffering 
‘couch of him whose tiinely aid alone preser- 
ved your daughter. Pressing his lips to her 
pale forehead, the father obeyed the desire of 
his child, and entering the rude apartment, 
found his son who, during the past night had 
often repaired thither, assisting the Indign 








which to their great joy they now learned 
were not pit lh 

A few days, and the invalid was so far re- 
covered as to answer the inquiries of Julia 
and her father, who were anxious to learn 
why it was when. they from bis writing sup- 
nosed he was at the town of W. many miles 
distant, where he had written that he should 
remain—and where, as he had further sta- 
ted, having made every preparation for their 
reception, he should anxiously await their ar- 
rival; how was it, after all this, that they 
should find him here? His last communica- 
tion which reached them a few days previous 
to their journey, informed them that in con- 
sequence of his lucrative employment, which 
he should forfeit by a return, and being en- 
caged with a connexion of Mr. Erlington’s, 
he found that it was his painful duty to crush 
the desire of returning to claim his bride, 
and therefore, earnestly besought her and her 
revered father, to throw aside all obstacles 


‘and hasten to him, since, notwithstanding the 
‘abundant favors of Providence, without his 


Julia he never could be happy. This intel- 
ligence arriving just at that period when be- 


‘reft of his property, Mr. Erlington found that 
many of his former friends were willing to 
drop their attentions, he resolved to comply 
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no change, and accordingly they had ad- 


vanced thus far on their way. 
Deep consternation, mingled with the pal- 


lid hue on the countenance of the aiilicted | 


Heari, at this unthought of information, and 


it was long ere his agitation permitted him to | 


reply. At length, taking the hand of Julia 
as she sat by the bedside, he falteringly an- 
swered: 

“Yet, dearest, all have been crossly 
deceived. Yourselves as well as I have 
been the cruel sport of an enemy. Some 


wretch, supremely the same, perhaps, from | 
whose bare arms you were rescued, for pur-| 
noses best known to himself, has deceived | 


Those | 


you by an assimilation of my hand. 
writings I never saw; and drearied not of 
their existence. True, I often wrote you, 


ferent from those you mention. The home 
‘of your relative was indeed mine, but no en- 
gagement, however slight, prevented my lea- 


‘ing it. But, had it been so, never could I) 


have urged you to venture thus alone, amid to give one thought to the memory of one 


But, Julia, now |. 


the hazards of these wiids. 
to my story. 

Since you have been deceived in regard 
to myself, I know you will forgive the paia- 
fully bitter thoughts I once indulged respect- 
ing you, when you learn that thi s same in- 
dulgence almost deprived me of reason, I 
do not speak thus with the idea of winning 
back your affections, which were once mine, 
and which I have forfeited by becoming the 
dupe of a wretch whose vile fabrications I 
foolishly believed ; for I know that Julia Er- 
lington can never. be the bride of one who 
has been the occupant of a rebber’s hut, and 
the companion cf outlaws; yet, would I 
have you know the pangs which yent my bo- 
som, when it was told me that I had placed 
my undying affections upon so frail a being. 
But, now, when I again behold you so fair, 
so pure, I cannot believe but I was under the 
influence of soine fatal delusion, or I never 
could have hearkened to such reports, and 
justly do I merit your contempt for having 
done so. Still, the assertion was so free 
from every appearance of falsehood, that I 
I knew that Brent- 
ly formed one in your circle of society, and, 
when I left, that your father had great confi- | 
dence in him. Iwas not aware of his hav- 
ing sought your affections, and failed in ob- 
taining them. I knew not that in revenge 
he had wrested from you that home so love- 
ly, and tous so dear. Being satisfied with 
what I had seen of the vast wonders of the 





with the request of him in whom he feared West, and being unable to draw one line 


from you in reply to my numerous commu- 


/ 
nications, I became anxious to return and 
learn the cause of your remissness. 


| 
tokened true friends hip. 


In accordance with this desire, I arranged 
my plans, and bidding adieu to my kind 
friend, your relative, I commenced my re- 
turn, when calling at an inn in the vie inity 
of the home I had just left, I met Brently.— 
He received me with.that warmth which be- 
Hle was from the 


vicinity of my birthplace; to him could | 


speak of you and of home, and my heart 


bounded with eladness at such a meeting.— 
But when the first greeting had passed and 
my inquiries were respecting your welfare, 
with apparent commise ration for my feelings 
he evaded a reply, until my anxiety increa- 


sing, I entreated him to speak and let me 


but the contents of my letters were far dif-| know if aught had befallen you. 


‘a brother he took my hand and conjured me 


Then, as 
for mv own Sake, rs So vay his, to support 
myself, under the knowledge of that which 


he fain would have withheld, and never stoop 


whose vileness was so openly manifested as 


. | to forfeit all claim to even the sentiments of 


pity.. Stricken to the soul at this. informa- 
tion, 1 urged him to speak more plainly, and 
then came the humiliating detail. / Frantic 
at the knowledge of this too severe 6ver- 
throw of all my brightest hopes, I iushed 
frorn him ere he concluded, and when next I 
obtained recollection, [ found that I had tray- 
eled rapidly and was buta short distance from 
the fortress occupied by the brave Glenford, 
vith whom I had remained some weeks, as T 
passed through this region. His first appea- 
rance, so neble and commanding, won my 
esteem, and our acquaintance quickly ripen- 
ed into the closest friendship; to each other 
did we impart the history of our lives, and 
thaugh mine was less intermingled than his 
with incident and romance, yet each was 
equally interesting to the other.f/ To him I 
confided the story of my love for you. The 
streneth of my affection which you so gra- 
ciously reciprocated, and my hopes and ex- 
pectations at my return. ‘To him, then, as 
my only confident and. solace, my weary 
footsteps were now directed. My heart now 
recoiled at the idea of Brently, and with sen- 
sations painfully acute, greatly fatigued in 
person, not having halted the previous night, 
I sought my friend. I came but found him 
not. His animating presence was needed at 
another post, and at the earliest dawn, with 
a select number of his gallant band, he had 
hastened thither. Sore at heart] slowly re- 
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traced my steps to the shelter of an ancient 
sycamore, a favorite retreat of Glenford’s, 
where we had oft conversed, and threw my- 
self upon a rude seat beneath it. Here I 
resigned myself to despair. A harrowing 
sense of my extreme loneliness burst upon 
me. I felt that I could no more return to 
my native place, that my tenderest hopes 
were wrested away, and no gleam of bright- 
ness was in the perspective. I had remain- 





ed here for some time, when the gentle pre- 


sire of a hand upon my shuolder suddenly | 


— 


would now be ours as long as Captain Brent. 
ly saw proper to remain. 

I now began to perceive that my compan. 
ions were not the men | supposed them ; but 
they were kind to me, and by many rude 
bursts of merriment, generously strove to 
winme from the perplexities which they 
saw bore heavily upon my spirits. But aij 
would not do; and I remained within, the 
solitary occupant of the hut, while they 
would start forth and frequently return with 
the spoils they had gathered. These they 


aroused me! [ turned my dizzy gaze, and lo!) generally placed in a small iron box, and con- 


Brently was at my side. 


press of pity, and the thought came that I 
perhaps ha 


contempt. 


His 


but now bitter reflections. 
posed, I would not return, he entreated me to 
join him and a few others, his friends, who 


At sight of him I | 
shuddered, but his countenance bore the sm-| 


wronged him by this feeling of 
manner was_ particularly 
soothing ; he commiserated my grief, offered | 
to attend me wheresoever I would go, even | 
tu that spot hitherto so fraught with tender, 
But if, as he sup- | 


| 


cealed the same by a large stone beneath the 
hearth, after which they would give them- 
selves up to boisterous carousal. Thus had 
the time passed: by day they were constant- 
ly on the alert, near the entrance of that 
gloomy path into which you were hurried, 
and towards the hour of twilight would com- 
mit their depredations, until the community 
could no longer support such outrage, and 
the night preceding that in which, through 
the divine direction of Providence, we met, 


to-morrow would set out on an excursion of Brently hastily returned followed by his two 


pleasure, which for some days they had 
To guard themselves more 


contemplated. 
securely against the dangers which some- 
times occurred in these wilds, he remarked 
that they had united firmly together, and be- 
ing well armed, would have no cause for fear. 
With them, he believed I would soon lose a 
portion of my cares. And from their cheer- 





ing society, and the refreshing scenery 
around, would gradually regain that firmness | 
of spirits, now totally prostrated, until at 
length, even the unhappy source from) 
whence originated my afflictions, would be 
wrapt in oblivion. As he ended these say- 
ings, he took my hand, and without giving | 
him a reply, I rose and mechanically follow- 
ed him to a hut near by, where three savage 
looking beings awaited us. My favorite 
horse which had carried me so gallantly over 
the toilsome steeps was by the order of 
Brently, (whom they called Captain,) well 
attended, and by the following dawn we 
were on the march; whither,I knew not, 
neither wished I to know, but followed with 
a sad heart, absorbed with my own sorrows, 
until evening, when we arrived at a wretched 
hovel, where I understood we should remain 
for some days. The inside of the hut was 
lined with a variety of skins, behind which I 
perceived many different kinds of weapons. 
Upon inquiring if this had been the retreat 
ofour brethren in times of danger, or the 
dark covert of the red men, I was informed 
that it was the strong hold of the latter, and 











men, bearing with them the wounded body 
ofthe third. A hard straw bed received his 
sinking frame, while from an opening in the 
neck the blood flowed copiously. Brently 
cheered him, swearing he had received but 
a slight scratch, from which he would be per- 
fectly recovered ere the morn, and amid 
oaths and imprecations, they succeeded in 
arresting the gushing tide. During this 
night their loud and furious threatenings, of 
what shoutd be the fate of those who next 
fell into their hands, aroused me to a strik- 
ing sense of my situation. I learned, also, 
thatby remaining here, Brently had some 
other object of interest in view. How long, 
Capt. Brently, will you yet ocupy this ac- 
cursed dell ?” inquired one of the men, look. 
ing anxiously towards the rude couch of his 
suffering companion. “ Let us quit it with 
the rising of the sun!” “Never,” replied 


‘he fiercely, “until I am possessed of that 


which I seek. Confident I am that they 
have not escaped our vigilance ; courage men, 
a few hours and this point, perhaps, will be 
achieved, when purses of gold will be the re- 
ward of your ieee 

Deeply impressed with the dark import of 
what I had heard, I resolved to separate im- 
mediately from this fearful and disgusting so- 
ciety. On the following morning, as soon as 
they had left for their usual station in the 
dell, I informed the wounded wretch, given 
into my hands by Brently, who directed me 
to remain close within the hut till his return, 
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that the sweetness of the morning breezes 
had invited me forthto partake of their! 
soothing influence, from the enjoyment of| 
which I might not return for some hours. 
Placing some water in a wooden bow! with- 


° . 4 
‘n reach of his trembling hand, I mounted my| 


horse and bade adieu, as I thea thought, to 
that dreary spot forever. But ignorant of 
the passes, after a fatiguing journey of five 
hours, when I fondly believed that 1 was 
many miles from my late abode, I struck up- 
on a familiar path, andthe humiliating cer- 
tainty of having wandered the whole morn- 
ing almost within hail of that den which | 
strove to flee, fell like a dense weight upon 
my bewildered senses. As I remained sta- 
tionary, brooding over the vicissitudes which 
had been mine, the barking of a dog attract- 
ed my attention, and looking ia the direction 
of the sound, the ascending smoke of a chim- 
ney close at hand informed me that I was 
already upon the premises of some cottager. 
The sensation of hunger began to annoy 
me, and obeying its impulse I proceeded to 
the house. 

The host, in whose then composed features 
I have since recognized the generous Har- 
low, soundly slept, and to the confiding gen- 


be 


tleness of his wife and the goodness of Him 
who sometimes permits us _ to be afflicted for 
the purpose of convincing us that He con- 
trols the deeds of men, causing good to pro- 


ceed from evil, and supposed calamity to re- 
sultin joy, do we owe the happiness of this 
hour. Interested for the welfare of hersel! 
and family, and having heard my infuriate 
companions state their intention of surround- 
ing an inn on the wayside, I had no hesita- 
tion in believing this to be the same, and 
therefore determinedo return to them, and, 
if possible, prevent the attack. With feel- 
ings indescribably miserable, I left our friend- 
ly hostess, first intimating my wish that she 
would warn of their danger the occupants of! 
acarriage justin view, little suspecting it 
contained my heart’s best treasure ; and af- 
ter much loitering, (all praise be given to 
Him who so wisely ordered it,) I arrived 
just in time to preserve you from that pollu- 
tion, intended by the wretch who at the 
hand of your brother received his justly 
merited reward/“ And now, Julia,” contin- 
ued Wilmot, to that honored father whom 
my heart has ever deeply revered, to the 
tender confident of my brighter hours, your 
brother, the long lost but happily restored ; 
and to God, who was pleased to make me 





the weak instrument of your preservation, 


Here, amid the tears of his audience, the 
hand he yet held dropped from his relaxed 
grasp, and he sank into insensibility. A 
piercing shriek from the aflrighted girl re- 
called him to recollection. In the mean 
time, Edward, or Major Erlington, had visit- 
ed the spot, chosen by the ill-fated Brently 
for the scene of his baseness, and there, as 
he had fallen, refused even by the prowling 
wolves, lay his putrid remains. By the com- 
mand of Erlington a hasty grave was pre- 
pared, and while a sensation of awe perva- 
ded the bosom of his soldiers, the decayed 
mass was rolled into it, and every vestige of 
the once proudly ambitious and basely re- 
vengeful Brently was hidden forever. A 
little further, and the bones of Wilmot’s 
horse were also extended. Fromthe hand 
of Brently it had received the ball intended 
for its master, and the purple life stream had 
crimsoned the verdure on which. it fell.—/ 
Pursuing his search, Erlington arrived at 
the robber’s hut, and ascertained from the 
disorder within, that it had been vacated 
immediately upon the death of the captain. 
In one corner, upon a straw matrass, lav a 
covering stained with blood, but the wound. 
edman who had recently lain beneath it, 
was no where to be found. The box con- 
taining the ill-gotten treasure beneath the 
hearth had been removed, but a small trunk 
was taken from the same aperture, and con- 
veyed tothe Inn, where, upon opening it, all 
the communications of Henri and Julia, to 
each other, were discovered, (accounting 
for the failure of their arrival at their place 
of destination,) together with an unfinished 
letterto a distant friend of Brently’s, (to 
whom it appeared he intended to fly, af- 
terthe completion of his baseness,) disclo- 
sing the startling fact of his having decoyed 
the confiding Henri, and that now he await- 
edthe arrival of the haughty Julia, who had 
graciously accepted the invitation to meet 
her lover, and should soon have that happis 
ness. He exulted in the prospect of her 
agony, ‘‘when clasped in his revengeful 
embrace, the pitiful being she preferred to 
himself, should expire before ber.”? Anoth- 
er important document was also found, 
touching the illegality of the previous pro- 
ceedings against the late property of Mr. 
Erlington, warranting success in an attempt 
to regain it, 

As time progressed, the desponding spir- 
its of Wilmot had acquired considerable 
composure. The fair Julia had been his 
constant nurse. He-had again dared to 


when no other help was nigh, I resign you.” hope, and as soon as his yet feeble health 
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would adait of $0 doing, the joyful compa-|hands with the ethereal spark; but so far 
as talking is characteristic of a man, he 
has made a man.” 


ny, taking leave of their generous treuds, 
the Liariows, departed tor G n, their! 
“dear native home,’ where in a short time) 
Mr. Erhogton found himself master of bis 
lormer possessions, and his delighted daugh- 
ter in her father’s balls, leaning on the arm! 
ol her beloved brother, becatne the happy | 
bride of the lung loved Henn W ILMoT. # | 
burlington, Vt., 1$44, 





Scientitic. 
— 

Sreakina Macuine.—The New York | 
American gives this account of a Speak- 
ing Machine : 

‘It is even so—we have seen —we have 
heard—a machine talk! We leard it 
suy Mr. * Speaker,” ina tone so distinct! 
and startling, that no speaker could have 
fuiled to be attracted by it; and then it 
went on, now in German, now in king - 
lish, then in Latin-—and to its tongues 
there need be no end--to uller we.utever 
was desired. 

We assure our readers that this thing 
of wood and paint, caoutchouc and keys, 
did distinetly articulate as though having 
trachea, larynx, glottis epigiollis, tongue, 
ulate and gums—each acting as in the 
living human subject. The tone uloue 
was not natural, but the syllable and 
words entirely so; and there beside it sat 
its ingenious and patient Geriman juventor 
Mr. Faber, playing as on a piano, on the 
sixteen keys—no more—which caused 
the utterance of all language. 

or fourteen years this unwearied 
mechanician bas labored at this inven- 
tion. The leiter Ei was that of which 
he found it most difficult to give the 
sound. He devoted to the ‘accomplish- 
ment of that one sound seven years ! and 
he accomplished it. By long coutinued 
anatomical investingation, he first mas- 
tered all the physical in nutie of the or- 

ans of speech, and then, mainly out of 
Fadia rubber—prepared so as to resist 
the changes of temperature—he imitated 
all these organs, and by springs moves 
the, parts as they are moved ia life. 

Happier than the Titan, he has not 
provoked the anger of the gods, by en- 
dowing this material creation of his} 





ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED COMPANION. 
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LINES, 


BY a. B. F. HILDRETH. 


Farewell, dearcompunion, a sad farewell! 
Thou'rt gone from earth, in heaveniy scenes to dwell ; 
For sure, if ever beng, formed from dust, 

Might hope for bliss, thine was that holy trust. 
Fpotléss and pere, from God thy spirit came 5 

‘thy last, soft preyer was beard—No more to roam ; 
Thon art, (twas allthy wish,) thou art gone home.* 
Mine are the loss aud agonizing grief, 

The slow, dead houra, the sighs without relief, 

The lingering nights, the thoughts of pleasure past, 
Memory, that wounds, and darkens to the last, 

How desolate the space, how deep the line, 

That part my hepes, my fates, my paths, from thine! 
With falering stepa [ tread the shadowy shore; 
Thou art at rest, w here storms can vex no mote. 
When shall we meet again, and kiss away 

The tears of joy in one evernal day? 


A temper like the bulmy summer sky, 
That soothes, and warms, and cheers, when life beats high, 
A mind which kindled with each passing thought, 


And gathered trensures whi n they least were sought ;— 5 


These were thy bright attractions ; these had power 


To spread a nameless charm o’er every hour. a 


But that which more than al! could bliss im pary,, 
Was thy warm love—thy tender, buoyant heart ; 
‘Thy chief delight to fix thy husband's gaze, 
Wis his foud kiss, or gain his modest praise, 


W hen sickness came, though short and buried o’er, 
It made thee more an angel than before. 
But oh ! how vain, by art or words to tell, 
What ne'er was told —affection's magic spell ! 
W hen death strikes down, with sudden crush und power, 
Connubia! hope, and blasts its opening flower, 
Most vainly wll, how deep that long despair, 
Which tjme ue’er heals, which time cau scarce impair. 


Yet still I love to linger on the strain— 
"Tis grief’s sad privilege. When we cumplain, 


Our bearis are eased of burdens hard to beai; 3 


We mourn our loss and feel a comfurt there. 


How changed the scene! In ev’ry favorite walk 
I miss thy ’igetic steps, thy artless talk; 
Where’er 1 turn , | feel thee ever near ; 
Some frail memorial comes, some image dear. 
My home, how full of thee! But where art thou? 
Gone, like the sunbeam from the mountain’s brow ; 
But, unlike that, once passed the fated bourn, 
Bright beam of heaven, thou never shalt return. 
Yet, still it soothes my heart on thee to dwell ; 
My Olive, dearest one, farewell, FAREWELL! 


Braprorp, March, 1844. 





* Her dyiag words were, “ I want to go home.”? 
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LOVE. 


The following fragment from the pen of Fred. 


eric Halm is almost inimitable in its beauty and 
delicacy. The English version, which usual!y 


accompanies the German verses, is a slattern 
and disgraceful abortion; the following, though 
far from perfect, still preserves the delicate hits 
of the original: 


Tell me, my heart, what love is ? 
It giveth but to rob— 

Two souls and one idea, 
T'wo hearts and but one throb. 


And tell me, how love cometh ? 
It comes—and ah,’tis here. 

And whither pray it fleeth ? 
T'was not ; "twas fancy mere, 


And when is love the purest ? 
When its own self it shuns. 

And is love the deepest ? 
When love the stillest runs. 


And when is love the richest ? 
It hoardeth when it gives. 

And, tell me, how love speaketh ? 
It speaketh not ;~it lives. 








Tue Dury ann PLeAsure or Woman. 
--Great, indeed, is the task assigned to 
woman. Who can elevate its dignity? 
Who can exaggerate its importance? Not 
to nake laws, not to govern empires; but 
to form those by whom laws are made, 
and armsled, and empires governed; to 
guard from the slightest taint of possible 
infirmity, the frail and yet spotless crea- 
ture whose moral, no less than his phys- 
ical beings must be derived from her ; to 
inspire those principles, to include those 
doctrines, to animate those sentiments, 
which generations yet unborn, and na- 
tions yet uncivilized, shall learn to bless; 
to soften firmness into mercy, to chasten 
p honor into refinement, to exalt generosity 

into virtue ; her soothing cares to allay 
MH the anguish of the body, and the far 
® Worse anguish of the mind: by her ten- 
derness to disarm passion; by her purity 
to triumph over sense; to cheer the schol- 
ar sinking under his toil: to console the 
statesman for the ingratitude of a mis- 
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| of the deserted friend, the cross ofa re- 
‘jected Savior—these are scenes of wo- 
‘man’s excellence, these are theatres on 
which the greatest triumphs have been 
achieved. Such is her destiny--to visit 
‘the forsaken,to attend the neglected amid 
‘the forgetfulness of myriads to remember 
| —emid the execrations of multitudes to 
bless; when monarchs abandon, when 
| counsellors betray, when justice perse- 
cutes, when brethren and disciples fly,to 
remain unshaken and unchanged, and to 
/exhibit, in this lower world, atype of 
that love-—pure, constant, and ineffable-- 
which in another world we are taught to 
believe the best reward of virtue. -- Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 











Reticious Women.—They are the 
women who bless, dignify, and truly 
adorn society. The painrer, indeed, 
does not wake his fortune by their sitting 
to him; the seweL_er is neither brought 
into vogue, by furnishing their diamonds, 
nor undone by not being paid for them; 
the prosperity of the miliner does not des 
pend on affixing their name to a cap or 
collar ; the poet does not celebrate them; 
the novelist does not dedicate to them; 
but they possess the affection of their hus- 
band; the attachment of their children, 
the esteem of the wise and good; and, 
above all, they possess His favor **whom 
to know is life eternal.” 





A Piain APPEARANCE No DisGRACE.— 
What if you havea patch on your knee ? 
It is nothing to be ashamed of. It lies 
easier on the mind thana writ at the 
door, or an interview with a creditor who 
feels vou have wronged him. — Better 
wear an old hat, an unfashionable coat, 
ora pair of cow hide shoes, than live 
extravagantly, run in debt, and have ev 
ery body feel vou area villian. There 
is nothing like prudence and economy--- 
especially if you are striving to keep up 
vour credit. Who will trust you if you 
are poor and lazy and dress in fine broad 
cloth, and display gold chains and breast 





taken people ; to be the compensation 
for hopes that are blighted, for friends 
that are perfidious for happiness that has 
assed away. Such is her vocation; the 


pins? Noone. But with a homespun 
coat, brown face, hard hands, and indus- 
trious habits, you are almost sure to be 
favored. Your appearance indicates that 





ouch of the tortured sufferer, the prison 
9 


vou are frugal and will be a safe customer, 
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SABBATH EVENING HOURS. 


SHALL WE KNOW IN HEAVEN THE LOST AND 
LOVED ON BARTH ? 


Nature, all the dearest, most sacred feel- 
ings of the heart, instantly answer yea !— 
And shall we not yield to the warm impul- 
ses of those, always unerring, prompters, 
when seeking after truth? Canit be that 
our Heavenly Father would implant in our 
hearts this heavenward hope, of all others 
the most consoling, when bereaved of those 
dear to us, and the one to which the sinking 
heart of the mourner instinctly turns, as the 
only source of consolation, and yet withhold 
from us its bright fruition, when we go to 
join in Heaven the long lost and beloved ?— 
Oh, no !—it surely cannot be. It cannot be 
a mere illusion that prompts departing affec- 
tion to elicit from the weeping loved ones 
near, that holy pledge, “ We will strive to 
meet in Heaven,”—both given and received 
in the firm and sweet conviction of meeting 
in full recognition, and there enjoying each 
the other’s loved companionship throughout 
a blissful eternity. 

Can such a companionship be incompati- 
ble with the perfect concord, the heavenly 
unity,the seraphic love, that exist, recipro- 
cally, among that angelic and glorious com- 
pany who wander, hand in hand, among the 
amaranthine bowers of a heavenly Eden, or 
beside the sparkling waters of the, river of 
Life Eternal? And yet, strange to think, 
there are those who coldly maintain that we 
will never know, in Heaven, those who were 
nearest our hearts on earth ; all peculiarities 
will be severed, and those whose memory 
was graven on our hearts,—sisters, brothers, 
parents,—will, in that happy Land, pass each 
other without one sweet smile of affection— 
in that Land where we had fondly hoped to 
spend an eternity of happiness in the com- 
panionship of those beloved ones whom 
death and sorrow had severed from our bleed- 
ing hearts ;—in that Land, in the presence 
of that Creator who implanted in our hearts 
those pure affections, will they be forever ex- 
tinguished, and we live together unrecog- 
nized! No, no;-—it cannot be; nature re- 
coils at the thought, and answers, no. Did 
not the sweet minstre! of [sracl, when bereft 
of the child of his adoring heart, comfort 
himself with the sweet consolation, that, 
though “ it should not return to him, yet he 
should go to it?” Does this not imply, that 
in Heaven was reserved for him the happi- 
ness of again seeing his child, and enjoying 
ts presence forever. 


a 


And though the aspect of those with 
'whom we have been familiar, should be en- 
| tirely changed, yet have we not reason to 
suppose, that we shall be endowed with the 
faculty of knowing them, as well as all 
those distinguished saints, with whose names 
we have been familiar, yet have never scen 
‘from the story of the rich man, who, behold- 
ing the patriarch afar off in heaven, imme- 
diately addressed him as “ Father Abraham.” 

Such passages, together with the prompt- 
ings of our hearts, justify us in this fond be- 
lief. The following verses express our own 
ideas on the subject, and will speak to every 
heart. 

SHALL WE KNOW EACH OTHER IN HEAVEN? 


*< If inthat world of spotless light, 
Where good men dwell forever, 

Those with whom here T took delight, 
Shall greet my warm love never,— 

If joys which eye hath seen not, ear 
Ileard not,"may be"most precious ; 

But loving those the true loved here, 
Would make heaven more delicious,— 


If treading yonder crystal street, 
Thoughts, lioked with time, come o’er me ; 
And forms of earth T longed to meet, 
Should pass unknown before me, 
My partner, with no glance of love,— 
My week eyed child a stranger ,— 
Should I not turn from bowers above 
Asad and silent ranger ? 


God! who did'st give to love’s sweet star 
Below . its joyous lustre, 
Can bid its glories shine afar 
Where best affections cluster ;— 
And lll believe the bliss whose birth 
Thou spakest fair and vernal, 
Undimmed, unfaded, here on earth, 
Lixe Tuer, witt pe Etersat f 








THE MIND. 


T. B. THAYER... 


Tue greatness of the human mind—who 
has measured jt? who can? How wonder- 
ful in its strength, and in the glory of its re- 
velations! How transparent, at times, its 
words and thouchts of infinite meaning ; and 
again, how clothed in strange mystery ; be- 
neath whith, nevertheless, may be dimly 
seen the colossal outlines of the giant strug- 
cling up from darkness into light! How aw- 
ful, how lovely, even in its worst estate! <A 
Mirabeau, a Napoleon, a Kepler or Newton, 
a Plato, an Oberlin or Howard, a Washing- 
ton—how wonderful, how beautiful, though 
sometimes clothed in fire-robes, was the hu- 


BY REV. 





man mind in these men! How tireless in 
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its toil, how lofty in its aspirations, how gi- 
gantic in its purposes, how sublime in its 
faith and endurance! ‘Truly, the apotheosis 
of gteat souls, the creation of demi-gods in 
the cloud-begirted ages of the past—this is 
no mystery, no matter of astonishment. As 


Worlds on worlds, that no man before has 
seen, rise upon his vision. Star after star, 
and sun after sun, which have hitherto hid 
themselves from mortal eye, come forth at 
his call from the fathomless depths of night, 
and wait silently till he has made himself fa- 
men stood out there under the heavens, in | miliar with their countenances. System up- 
that solemn night of the nations, asking for | on system go sweeping in selemn glory and 
} help, or wandering they knew not whither, | beauty before him ; while cluster after clus- 
they gladly turned to the bright star that came iter, farther and farther on into the unknown, 
forth from the bosom of darkness to bless reveal themselves, till it would seem at last 
and guide them. And as the beautiful spirit/as if the very throne of God were about to 
shed its calm and loving radiance on them, ! disclose itself! The mind of that man—what 
is it surprising that they should call it god, | is it? what are its workings? with whom its 
and bow down to it, and by and by worship ?) silent and lone communings in this hour ? 

How glorious is the mind in its strength,; But here! fix your eye upon that lovely 
in its far-stretching vision! Under how | planet, on yonder shining star! ask the pale- 
creat difficulties has it risen up and mastered | faced student of nature, and he will answer 
the mightiest problems, and flashed the light- | yaaa prope en He will tell you its name, 
ning of its truth into the darkest regions of he will measure it as with a line and plum- 
jenorance and mystery. met, and weigh it for you, and give you its 
~ Let us speak of one department only.—' velocity. He will tell you of its course in 
Consider what it has accomplished in the the heavens, where it has been, and whither 
science of astronomy alone—and with what it is going, and how long it will be gone, 
means. This earth of ours is made familiar though it be years; yea, though it be hun- 
to us as the play-ground of our childhood.— dreds of years. He will put his finger on 
The great problems of its form, weight, andthe very point in the night-clad skies, where 
motions, of day and night, of the seasons, of| you shall see it next, and he will tell youthe 
the tides, have been unfolded as plainly as | day and hour when you shall find it there! 
the multiplication table of the school-boy.—/ And all this shall be—nay, all this is, as he 
From this it has soared upward, weighed and | tells you. So wonderful, so awful is the hu- 
measured the sun and the planets, solved) man soul! so glorious are the revelations it 
the mystery of their being, explained | has made, as, science-winged, it has taken its 
the laws of their revolutions, looked into} flight through the boundless depths of space! 
their faces with an unflinching eye, and cal-| Truly, we may say again, How sublime is 
led them by their names. And still unsatis-| the human mind standing forth in itsstrength, 
fied, it has risen up into the awful depths be- | clothed in its God-given regalia. With what 
yond, and stretching forth its hand, has ta-| mingled awe and joy are we possessed, when 
ken the flashing star diamonds from their| we see it unfolding its lofty faculties with 
setting in the skies, and sent them forth, migh- | such gigantic yet calm power, and pressing 











ty worlds, sailing through infinite space.— 
And how has this been done? with what 
means have these works been wrought out ? 
This, more than all, declares the greatness of 
the human mind. | 

Mark that thin, pale-faced man, who sits 
out there under the night skies. Weariness 


upward, on its shining track, into the hea- 
vens! 

And can it be that this glorious creature 
shall die? Can it be that with such noble 
; powers, with such deep resources, it shal] b 

and by be quenched in endless night? Oh, 
my unbelieving brother, look at what it is; 








and feebleness are on him, but bis eye is ligit-| look at what it has done, and tell me, when 
ed with the fire of intellect, and God has put it has just entered upon the threshold of the 
his own seal upon his noble brow. He has’ temple of knowledge; when it has just be- 
beside him a few charts and mathematical cun to drink at the fountain of life. to taste 


tables; and a quadrant, anda tube with some 
pieces of glass simply arranged within, are 
before him. <A few square feet of ground 
are enough for his operations ; and with his 
glass upward pointed, moving to and fro,along 
the face of the heavens, lo! what glorious 
wonders unveil themselves at his bidding ! 


how sweet it is, and to thirst for a deeper 
draught; when it has just beenn to under. 
stand itself, and to see and know how beau- 


'uful and boundless is the universe of God, 
land to be filled with a mighty desire to rise 


higher and nearer to the great central Sun 


and Sour—Oh, tell me, can you believe that 
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it shall be crushed into nothingness, and the 
wondrous volume of God’s creation, so late- 
ly opened to it, be closed again forever ?— 
Shall all things else live—shall al] matter be 
imperishable, and the mind alone die ? 

Oh, brother, again I say, consider this, for | 
verily there is nothing greater than this, no-| 
thing more deserving thy~thought. Stand 
out here, and look up into the deep blue.— 


These manifold systems, these suns that burn j all things! 


in the far-off heavens, thes planets that 
breathe in their soft and quiet light over the 
earth, all these are but senseless clods, and 
obey blindly and without thought the laws 
imposed upon them. They cannot feel nor 
enjoy; they cannot love nor reason; they 
cannot increase in knowledge, nor approach 
to God, nor drink of his spirit, nor understand 
the perfection and glory of his character and 
laws. And shall these live always, and roll 
on their everlasting courses, and the soul, 
the noblest of the Almighty ’s works, the sou! 
so colossal in its powers, so far-reaching in 
its aspirations of hope and faith, so unweari- 
ed in its toil, so God-like in all things, and 
through which only all things else can glori- 
fy God—shall this alone perish ? Shall God 
himself put out the beacon light of the uni- 
verse ? or quench the fire which himself hath 
kindled on the altar of nature, and re-clothe 
creation in darkness and silence ? 

Oh, no, this cannot be. It is unreasona- 
ble and unnatural. The mind of man cannot 
die; it must, will live forevemore. Its 
thirst for more and more, shall be answered. 
Its deep prayer and earnest struggle fora 
higher life shall not be in vain. ‘The great 
gates of the universe shall not be closed at 
death, but thrown wide out; and, freed from 
the bonds of earth and the flesh, the soul 
shall go forth on its glorious mission of knowl- 
edge and truth with an undimmed cye, and 
unflagging wing, aud as it sweeps on its way 
through the measureless depths of space new 
wonders shall stand revealed; the strange 
shall become familiar, the dark shall be plain, 
and the fearful shall be clothed in the like- 
ness of the beautiful. The veil of mystery 
shall be removed from the face of the comet, 
and the flaming fire-ship of the skies, driv- 





ing in among the ficets of worlds that sail 
the upper deep, shall be no longer dreaded as 
the messenger of destruction, but be found 
laden with the blessings of God. The lost 
pleiad, and the stars that have faded from 
our heavens, shall be found again; and 
suns and systems which no man may 
number, shall come forth from the bosom of 
space with their greetings. And still the | 





soul, filled with reverence, and joy, and love. 
shall rise upward and onward, circling high- 
er and higher into the heavens, till it shal! 
come at last into the presence of Him who 
clotheth himself with light as with a ear. 
ment, and bowing belore the Throne 

thrones, shall forevermore worship, in th 
beauty of holiness, the Lord God Onipotent, 


of whom, through whom, and to whom, 
! 


owe we ee 


For the Green Mountain Gem, 
A FATHER’S PAREWELL. 


Come near tome, my gentie girl, 
Come share a father’s parting sorrow ; 
And weep with me those tears to-day, 
Nor thou, nor I may weep to-morrow. 


Come lean once more upon my breast, 
Az whena simple child caressing, 
For another day, and far away 
Wilt thou be from thy father’s blessing. 


The wind blows fairly for the sea, 

The white waves round the bark are swe!ling 
The lover sighs, for the morn to rise, 

And make th’ a bride my gentle Ellen. 


Yet closer, closer, round ma cling, 
Tho’ another claim thy love to-morrow, 
None, none are here, to reprove the tear, 
‘That flows to-day for a father’s sorrow. 


Come, geze on me, thou darling child, 
My fairest, and my fundest cherish’d 

That [ may trace in thy placid face, 
Thy mother’s beauty ere she perish’d. 


And let me hear thy mother’s song, 

Yet once more trom thy sweet lips swelling, 
And none again shali sing that strain, 

The last song of my gentle Ellen, 


And say, that when between us lie 
Wide lands and many a mountain billow, 
Thy heart will tend to thine earliest friend, 
And think in prayer of his aged pillow. 


For my head is white with winter snow, 
No earthly sun away may carry, 
Until Lcome to my waiting home, 
The last home where the aged tarry. 


Then lean once more upon my breast, 
As when a simple child caressing, 
For another day, and fur away 
Wilt thou be froin a father’s blessing. 


Ay, closer, closer, round me cling, 
Tho’ another claims thy love to-morrow, 
None, none are here, to reprove the tear, 


That flows to-day for a father’s sorrow. I, 








There may be fools with wit; but there are 
none with judgement. 
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MY MOUNTAIN HOME. 


BY JULIA H. SCOTT. 


My mountain home—spring never threw 
Her gifts ’neath skies of lovlier hue; 
Ne’er waved sweet summer’s rosy plume 
O*er spot of more nnsullied bloom ; 
And ne’er did auttmn’s purple ray 
+Mid scenes of loftier grandeur stray ; 
Voaiced all thy beauties planned. j 
fill, glen and stream, and hearts whose key | 
Is nat ure’s own sincerity ; 
Hearts which, though least of love they boast, 
Still closest cling, and feel the most. 

My mountain home, ’mid cliff and dell, 


My home I love thee passing well. 


My mountain home, earth has no voice 

To lure me from thy treasures choice— 
The swell of nature’s thrilling hymn, 
Through festooned aisles and grottocs dim; 


‘its are different 


iwhich characterize the Yankees. 





The tones which greet soft evening’s air 
Of deep, unostentatious prayer ; 

The words from lips which ne’er deceive, 
And whose fond truths our spirits cleave, 
Ona! world, what boots thy cankering gold, 
For which such joys as these are sold? 
What are thy pleasures, boasted fame ? 
Kindle they not lijfe’s funeral flame ? 

Away, away, I cannot roam 

Beyond my own loved mountain home. 


MICHIGAN. 
Correspondence 6f the Green Mountain Gem. 
Detroit, (Mich.) Feb. 3d, 1844. 
Dear Frrenp Hitpretu :— 

It isa Jong time since I have had the 
pleasure of writing to you, but hope in fu-| 
ture to be able more frequently to let you 
know what is going on in this region. 

During the last year, the condition of 
Michigan has greatly improved. This is 





| 
| 





partly owing, I think, to the action of the| 
last year’s Legislature in making provision) 
for the payment of the State debt, amounting 
tosome three or four millions of dollars; 
but more immediately to the immense wheat 
crop with which our farmers were blessed.— 





While other States, and in fact nearly all of 
them, were parched with drought, Michigan| 
was watered with plentiful showers. 
isome other reason, which, more than all 


others, is operating in favor of our State, 


and giving it a decided preference over her 
Western sisters. Ihave reference to the 
fact that it is settled chiefly by immigrants 


There| 





from New York and the New England 


States. Yes, brother, Vermonters, your lit- 


tle Green State is fully represented here. 
We are indebted to you for much of the bone 





and the sinew, the intelligence and morality 
which bas already converted a savage wil- 


'derness into an abode desirable for the resi- 
| 


dence of civilized men, other States are filled 
up with foreigners whose language and hab- 


from ours, and although 


well enough among themselves, still they are 


wanting and defictent in all those qualities 
Our farm- 
ers, our mechanics, our merchants, our teach- 
ers and law-makers are nearly all New Eng- 
Our Lieut. Governor, Rich- 


ardson, is from Vermont. 


land people. 


The climate of Michigan is mild. Our 
coldest weather this winter has been but 4 
degrees below zero, and no time have we 
had more than three or four inches of 
snow. 


The State embraces sixty thousand square 
miles of the very best land for farming pur- 


poses, surrounded by the great lakes Michi- 


gan, Superior, and Huron; and intersected 
and dotted by numerous rivers and small 
lakes filled with fish, and beautifying the 
whole country. Our woods are alive with 
game—deer and wild turkies are abundant. 
Smaller game, such as rabbits, quails, par- 
tridges, and prairie hens are innumerable. 
Will you not friend H. come and live with 
us, and partake of the good things our State 
affords ? 

I have resided in Michigan ten years, and 
twenty years in Vermont; I have also, lived 
several years in Ohio, and can truly say, that 
in my opinion, Michigan affords facilities 
for living easily, pleasantly, and happily, not 
The 
Rufus Nutting, formerly Preceptor of Ran- 
dolph Academy, Vt., and more recently Pro- 


surpassed by any other State. tev. 


fessor of Languages, in West. Res. College. 
Q., told me not long since that he did not be- 
lieve there was another place in the United 
States where he could be so well located.— 
He isa teacher in one of the branches of 
the University of Michigan, situated abeut 
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forty miles from Detroit in the town of Ro- 
meo, and is exerting a most excellent influ- 
ence throughout that region. His school 
numbers at present over one hundred pu- 
pils, and the pleasure of teaching them, he 
writes me, “is like that of feeding the hun- 
gry or healing the sick,” so anxious are they 
to learn. 

Detroit, the capital of the State, is rapidly 
increasing in population, commerce, and 
wealth. It already numbers ten thousand 
inhabitants. Gen. Cass, late Minister to 
France, and one of the democratic candi- 
dates forthe Presidency, resides here. He 
is an excellent man, and as patriotic as he 
is good. Mr. Birney, Abolition candidate 
for the Presidency, also resides in this State, 
but will hardly be elected this year, Mr. 
Cass, though styled a Democrat, is as unlike 
Mr. Van Buren in principles, as light is 
from darkness. He and Gen. Harrison 
were great personal friends, and I believe 
did not differ in their politics essentially : 
Harrison was a democratic whig, so also, is 
Mr. Cass; and I knowof no man, for whom 
I would sooner vote. W. A. B. 








MARGARET MAYFLOWER. 


You remember Margaret Mayflower, the 
uly of the valley, who resided in a romantic 
village near our iron-bound coast. Her fa- 
ther was a wealthy merchant of Nova Scotia. 
Years have passed since we saw this beau- 
tiful girl. It was, I think, on a bright sum- 
mer’s morning, when we were taking a walk 
on the banks of a river not far fron the ocean. 
The birds were singing on every green tree 
—a light sea breeze gently waved the foli- 
age—and we were at that moment standing 
under the shade of an old pine, whose top 
and main branch were scathed by lightning. 


The road wound round the declivity 
on which this patriarch of the forest stood ; 
anda small brook passing under a stone 
wall, crossed the path near its roots. While 
we were analysing the features of a wild 
and picturesque scenery, with its outline of 
dark mountains, and were listening to the 
melody of the birds and inhaling the breath 
of the woodland flowers, a lovely girl ap- 


proached us and attracted your eye by the 
delicacy of her little foot, as she exposed its 
beauty in stepping warily from one dr 
stone to another, which jutted out of the wa- 
ters. She was dressed in a fawn-colored 
crape, with apink belt or zone—for Phre- 
nology had not then descended from the 
mountainous regions of the head to disfigure 
the symmetry of the body by the excrecen- 
ses of modern fashion. She wore’a straw 
bonnet, tastily tied with a fillet, beneath 
which her auburn ringlets carelessly fell 
down on her shoulders and gracefully spor. 
ted in the soft touch of the breeze over a 
neck, which might vie with the snow on our 
winter hills. Her features were finely de- 
lineated—her face of an oval cast, arched 
brows, long dark eye-lashes, a fair, open and 
expressive forehead, and a lipas rosy as the 
wild strawberries she had been gathering in 
her basket. I well remember that girl. Her 
Saxon eye, blue as the heavens it reflected, 
moved in a pellucid orbit, so clear and beau- 
tiful, that imagination would involuntarily 
rise to an ideal picture of the lustre and 
sweetness of a spirit look. And on her 
transparent cheek was the lumenque juven- 
ta purpureum, the purple bloom of youth.— 
As she passed us, she recognized in me an 
old acquaintance, and smilingly went on, 
happy as the passenger bird which had just 
come to welcome our short but exquisit sum- 
mer. Such was Margaret in the fourteenth 
year of her age. 


The circumstances of meeting her at this 
time may have escaped your memory, but it 
was one of the bright spots in my chequered 
life. They will be recalled to your recollec- 
tion by turning your thoughts to the contin- 
uation of our walk, till we reached the sea 
shore, where we picked up many curious and 
colored shells; and taking a seat on a pro- 
jecting rock, we sometimes looked down in- 
to the cleardeep water at our feet, and 
sometimes gazed on distant islands and coun- 
ted the fishermen’s sails, which like white 
sparks appeared afar off. Here we could 
look toward England and think of that migh- 
ty waste of waters which separated us from 
our fatherland. In the midst of our contem- 
{plations a Newfoundland fog began to rise 
and as the vapor increased in the distance, 
every island, cliff and headland were _trans- 
formed into fantastic shapes, and loomed up 
in amagnificent manner, presenting a vis- 
ion of pryamids and towers, turrets and cas- 
tles inthe air. I recur to these particulars, for 
memory hangs most often on minute incl- 
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dents, and my own is ever associated with 
pieces of strange and magic scenery, admir- 
ed in my boyhood, and now forming the ideal 
landscapes of reminiscence. But I see 


“The inaudible and noiseless foot of time”? 
urges onward, and I must proceed with my 
narrative. 

The parents of Margaret gave hera good 
education. 

srovement had been cultivated, and her nat- 
ural talents were very fine. 
for music anda sweet voice, which,if cher- 
ished, would have made her excel in that 
heavenly accomplishment; but other thoughts 
occupied the mind of hermother. She had 
seen and become acquainted with a dashing, 
dissipated officer. Longa est injuria, lone am- 
bages. Long and melancholy would be the 
story. She forgot her vows. She eloped 
from a kind heart-broken husband, and with 
Mary and her guilty paramour, fled to Scot- 
land, and from thence came to this city, 
leaving four children at home to the care o! 
a worse than a widowed father. Here she 
dwelt with the miserable object of her unhal- 
lowed love, whose principles and habits were 
of a most debasing kind. He commenced 
business, and was unsuccessful.—Disappoin- 
ted and despondent, she fled tothe cup of the 
destroyer. The memory of her forsaken con- 
nubial innocence, the vision of a dark and 
sinful future was dreadful, and she became 
aninebriate. He failed and died. I know 
not what became of her; but her daughter, 
seeing disgrace and poverty at home, hired 
herself for a season as a domestic, and then 
gave up to despair, and witha mother’s ex. 
ample before her,turned in her anguish to 
the intoxiceting bowl, from which there is but 
one step in women’s course to infamy, and 
she took that step. She was decoyed, ruin- 
ed, and cast upon the world, at nineteen 
years of age. Then, in the language of Lal- 
la Rookh she was indeed 

© Lone as Tent beng-tg lute, which ne’er hath spoken 

Since the sad day its master chord was broken,’? 

She sunk from degradation to degrada- 
tion. Her life—but I will not draw aside 
the curtains in the chamber of imagery. 
She became a street-walker and a vagabond, 
until one night as the cup of her misery was 
overflowing, she attracted, in her homeless, 


A taste for reading and im-|}-. 


She had an ear 


Ito behold. In ragged habiliments, with di- 
sheveled hair, a face pale as death, bruised 
‘and darkened with spots from blows of her 
\wild associates, she entered the retreat. 
‘Here they clothed her, they fed her, they 
gave her employment, they watched over her, 
‘they spoke kindly to her. When she enter- 
ed the threshold, she exclaimed in despair, 
“ Tlfere is no hope on earth forme.” But 
in a few weeks her cheek resumed its natu- 
ral color, and the beams of encouragement 
shone brighter and brighter in that Saxon 
eye, whose azure lustre we once so much 
admired. By her amiable deportment, in- 
dustry and exemplary conduct, Margaret 
soon won the affections of the superintendent 
and inmates of the institution. She became 
a humble and repentant woman, and in look- 
ing atthe burning from which like a brand 
she was snatched, grief was lost in gratitade 
for her deliverance. She could write an ex- 
cellent letter; and after a peaceful residence 
in this abode for fifteen months, having 
heard that her father was dead and an en- 
tailed estate was left to the children, to which 
she was entitled to a share, she bade adieu 
to her kind protector and returned to Nova 
Scotia. There she formed a prudent and 
honorable connection with a worthy farmer. 
She has since visited this city, and with a 
beautiful infant in her arms called at the 
House of Refuge, full of gratitude to her ben- 
efactors, and left with them five dollars for 
the help of the sorrowful and unfortunate.— 
Boston Mer. Journal. 
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PERIGDICAL WRITERS. 

Much time, words, ink and paper are wasted 
on introductions. Periodical writers should be 
brief and crisp, dashing into the subject at the 
first sentence. Sink rhetoric. Nobody cares 
how you came to think of your subject, or why 
you wrote upon it; of course the exordium is 
unnecessary. Commence with your leading 
thought, and avoid irrelevant digressions. You 
may be less scholastic, but you will be more ori- 
ginal, and ten times more amusing. Take it for 
granted, that your article at the first is four- 
fifths too long. Cutting it down requires reso- 
lution , but you gain experience, as well as im- 





houseless condition, the notice of the beney- 
olent Dr. Eaton, andthe wretched mendi- 
cant found a friend in that follower of the Bles- 
sed One, who went about doing good. He 
took the poor wanderer to the House of Re- 
fuge. She was then a lamentable object 








prove your article, by excision. Fer the mode 


of doing it, begin by crossing out all explanato. 


ry sentences. Leave nothing but simple propos 


sitions. Young writers always explain a thing 
to death. Never commence an article till you 
know what it isto be about. 


Some writers have 
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un incontinence of words, and will dilute you an|by masculinifying, but the ladies are Wearing 


wea totwenty pages. Let these hints be re- 
membered. 





AUTHORS. 


Writers in verse are not always good writers 
in prose. ‘Io this remark Milton, Dryden, | and 
Pope, are striking exceptions. ‘Tle prose works 
of Milton are replete with terse, and eloquent 
passages. ‘locompare many cf his sentences 
with those of the artificial and affected prose-~ 
inen of our own time, would be like placing a 
moderu gewgaw beside an antique from the ruins 
of Herculaneum. Dryden, glorious John Dry- 
den, excelled when divested-—as Milton scys of 
limself—of his garlands, and his singing robes. 
Pope’s preface and occasional letters have all 
the sententious force, and point of his more ela- 
borate versification. His preface 'o his entire 
works is a model of English prose. The clear 
ness, the closeness, and the elegence of style 
with which this preface is written, says Dr.War- 
ton, render it one of the very best pieces of 
prose in our language. It abounds in strong 
good sense, and profound knowledge of life — 
itis written with such simplicity, that scarcely a 
single metaphor is to be found in it. Atterbury 
was so delighted with it, that he told the poet he 
had read it over twice with pleasure, desired him 
not to balance a moment about printing it. 





A FEMALE DYNASTY. 

Willis tells us, in his correspondence to the 
National Intelligencer, that the female dynasty 
is gaining ground. We suppose it will eventu- 
ally be an usurpation of all the rights and privi- 
leges of manhood, for he says that, besices a la- 
dies’ oyster shop, recently opened, a ladies’ rea- 
ding room is organized, and about going into op- 
eration, and meantime another mansculine privi- 
lege has gone over to the ladies. A Club Bow)- 
ing alley has been established in Broadway, 
most luxurious in all its appointments,—ecarpets, 
ottomans, dressing rooms, &c. ‘The families 
subseribing are of the most fashionaabdle cliques, 
and no male footis suffered to enter his gymoe 
cian gynmasium— the pins being set up by girls 
and tne attendance exclusively feminine. The 
juxuries remaining to our sex upto the present 
time are fencing and boxing —the usurpations of 
which are probably under consideration. The 
{ashions, you would suppose, would scarcely gain 


broadcloth cloaks for a beginning. ‘There is an 
other article of male attire which they have lon 
been said to wear occasionally, though some in- 
credulity is expressed as to this. Seeing would 
be believing. 





A Crose Hir-—Brother Drew, of the Gospel 
Banner, gives very quiet thrusts occasionally 
Here is one that tells :— 

A Mason or an Odd Fellow is bound to ren- 
der assistance to his brotherin need, in any part 








of the world why is it not so among Christians? 
but let a Christian go from this State to New 
Orleans, and be taken sick and needy, and mako 
himself known to churches as a Christian, and 
who would come to his aid on that account. 





((3~ A collector of church rates in Engiand 


called upon a Quaker who kept adry goods 
store, for the usual sum, the latter said “ Friend, 
is it right that f should pay, when I never attend 
the established church ?” “The church is open 
to all,” answered the collector,“ and you might 
have attended, if you hada mind to.” ‘The 
Quaker paid the money, and on the next day 
sent the cellectora bill for broadcloth. The 
man came immediately and ina great passion, 
asked the meaning of it; declaring that he 
never had a single article from his store.-“ Oh !” 
said the Quaker, rubbing his hands,“ the store 
was open for thee; and thou mightest have had 
the cloth if thou hadst a mind!” 





NeGgrorana.-—A planter in Virginia once 
owned a slave in Connection with one of his 
neighbors. He wasa pious man, and would 
sometimes wind off his prayers by saying—“Oh:! 
Lord! in addition to ull the blessings I, a sinner, 
have asked at your hands, will you, in your in- 
finite mercy and goodness, coudescend to bless 
my half of Pomp 2?” 





((> Believe about a sixteenth part of what 
you hear, and possibly you may be near the 
truth. If you believe a quarter, you are green — 
Wy half, you are soft—if ihe whole, you are fuol- 
ish. 





Q" Married, et Roanoke, Virginia, on the 
24th ult., by the Rev. J. Gates, Mr. John Post to 
Miss Sophia Rails. If this match don’t make a 
fence of the first qualiy, we should like to know 
What stuff will. 





Sheridan once wrote: ‘“ Women govern us— 
let us try to render them perfect ; the more they 
are enlightened so much the more shall we be.” 





_ Visit the ladies, and profit hy their conyersa- 
tion. 
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